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FOREWORD 

This play, at whioh I had been working for over a year, 
was finished in July 1914, a few days before the war 
broke out. It was to have been produced by Mr. Granville 
Barker, and to follow The Qreai Adventure. When that 
moment arrived, the Germans were at the gates of Paris 
—and it was obviously not the time to put upon the 
stage a play which dealt exclusively with questions of 
sex. That time seems far distant — and, when it has 
come, the conditions, the environment, will be no longer 
the same as when the play was written. 

Perhaps one of the most definite results of the vast 
upheaval that is shaking the world's foundations will 
be the development it will have brought about in the 
character, as well as in the position, of women. Before 
the war, the most eager and ardent among them were 
concerned with problems such as those with which this 
little play deals ; those problems have become, and will 
continue, secondary, although not losing their importance, 
which must ever remain acute. During the last two 
years, women have given proof of such heroism and 
devotion, they have so magnificently, and with such 
superb acquiescence and mastery of self, accepted the 
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FOREWORD 

bnrdenB whioh fell most heavily upon them, that it seems 

almost an impertinence to publish a play in which they 

are shown concerned merely with one minor issue, 

struggling for a freedom that affects themselves alone. 

Were I writing the iday to-day, and dealing with the same 

theme, I would have conceived a different class of woman 

— ^the one whom events have revealed to us, as also to 

herself, as complete mistress of her destiny. But the 

play stands, and cannot be rewritten; and, with all its 

imperfections upon it, it may yet possess some trifling 

value as an indication of the conditions that obtained 

before the war. 

ALFRED SUXRO 

LoKDOK, Jvly 1910 



THE PERSONS OF THE PLAY 

Babtlet Chambers 
Laubbncb Tabqill 
kuthebfobd collikb 
Toby Pabninq 
Baldebton 

MlBTAM ChAMBEBS 
£VB TABGILL 

Agnes Bell 
Fannt Colltks 

7%€ time is the present. The aotian of the play passes within 
twenty-four hours^ the teens being rooms in the Chambebs*s 
house in Upper Berheley Street^ and the offices of " Man- 
hood,** a weekly paper^ in Henrietta Street, 

Note. The Stage Directions in this book are conceived from the 
point of view*of the audience, and mnst, therefore, be reyeraed b/ 
the actors performing the play. 
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ACT I 

The dining-room at Babtlsy Chambebs's hotue in 
Upper Berkeley Street, It is a conventional^ 
squareshaped room on the ground floor; windowif 
heavily curtained on the left, fireplace on the rights 
door at back, opening direct on to a emoMieh haU, 
The room ie comfortable, pleascmt enough in ite 
way ^ with nothing strikingly original in ite decora' 
tion or appointmeTUs, and no speciaUy fenwnine 
Umchee. There ie heavy modern fwmiMMre againti 
the waUe, which are distempered in a Uuieh green ; 
on these ha/ng two or three rather dark pictures of 
the Royal Academy order. On a sideboard are the 
ueual pieces of silver, on a side-table the usual 
flowers — in fact, the roomy while by no means un- 
attractive, is precisely of the kind to be found by 
the hundred in the houses of welUto-do folk in the 
West End. 

Eight people have just finished dinner, and are seated 
at an oblong table, two at each end, two at the 
sides, MiBiAM Ohambebs €md Laubbkob Tab- 
GILL are at the back, Laubbnob at Mibiam's right ; 
next to him Agnbs Bbll aud then RuTHBBroBD 
Collins; next to him, and facing Mibiam and 

1 A 
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Lausekox, Eyb Tabgill and Baetlet — then 
Fanny Collins cmd Toby Pabning. It is a 

fair-aized table, and there is a hit of a gap at both 
ends; the people are all sitting in little groupSf 
hcmng shifted their chairs after dinner. 
Babtley Chambebs is a handsome, sturdy man of 

forty, with a frank, open face, and a particiUarly 
iUtractive voice and smile, Laubence Taroill, 
is about the sa/me age — a long, thinnish man, 
rather ugly, hut with a curious, uncouth charm 
about himt arising from his very marked per- 
sonality. His face is strikingly intellectual, a 
trifle domincUing and arrogant, perliaps, hut with 
tm occasional sincere and captivating smile and 
a look in the eye that are intensely unnning, 
BuTHEBFOBD CoLLiNS is short, and inclined to he 
stout. He is distinctly of the hon-vivant order--^ 
a clever face, with a mouth that is half sensuous 
and haif cynical. Toby Pabning is the oldest of 
the party — nearer fifty than forty. He is a 
lawyer, hut shows few signs of his profession in 
his face, which is long and thoughtful, kindly and 
hum>orous. His hlack hair is grey at the temples ; 
he, alone of the m^n, wears a moustache and a 
closdy cut heard, Mibiam is a strikingly hand' 
some woman of thirty^two or three, vnth a superb 
figure, Herfacs, in repose, seems somewhat cold 
cmd passionless, hut lights up curiously when she 
speaks, or hecomes interested in what other people 
are saying, Agnes Bell is about the same age, 
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but looks older. She is a staUh/ toomany and very 
ha/ndsome—hut evidently attaches meagre import^ ^ 
once to her appearance — in contradistinction to 
the other ladies, who are charmingly gowned^ her 
dress is almost cnutere, with a striking (t^sence of 
any attempt at ornament, Faknt Collins ie 
pretty, in a rather comm^m way. She is a little 
common herself- — and, especially when addressing 
her husband, inclined to be waspish, Eyb is the 
youngest oftheparty — twenty^eight or twenty-nine^ 
and looking even less. She is slight, and very fair 
— m>eek and curiously retiring. With a litUe more 
vivacity and expression she would be eocquisitely 
pretty — she has wonderfvl eyes, large a/nd ItLstrous 
— but these a/re usually veiled, or only half-opened^ 
and rarely allowed to convey much of what passes 
ujithin her. The men are cUl wearing coT^ven' 
tional evening clothes ; the ladies, while distinctly 
avoiding the austerity of Agnes, still have their 
dresses cut a little higher than is the prevailing 
fashion, and do not subscribe to the frivolous 
eocentricities of the moment. 
As the curtain rises, there is a buzz of talk, in which 
all are joining, eaxih with his neighbour. The 
butler and two m^ids have cleared the table, leav- 
ing coffee-cups and urine and liqueur glasses; a 
decanter of port has been placed by the side of 
Babtl£Y» who sends it round, Butherfobd and 
Bartley are smoking cigars, Toby a cigarette — 
tiAUBENCB does not smoke, nor do any of the 
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ktdiei, Funnr would have dearly Weed a cigar- 
etie, but she is afraid to take one^ As none of the 
other women are emoking. It has evidently been 
a very pleasant dinner^ and aU the gueete have 
enjoyed tiiemaelves, amd are fading jolly. The 
servants gOf cmd shut the door. Suddenly Toby 
Parnino, who has been talking eagerly with Fanny 
and Miriam, says^ " Let's ask Babtlsy. Babt- 
LSY 1 " Babtley apologizes to £ye, and pushes 
his chair round the comer, to the side of Fanny, 
and speaks across her, to Toby and Mibiam. 
Eyb moves her chair a little nearer to Butheb- 
roBD — he turns from Aonbs, whom he has been 
trying to convince, cmd whispers to her; she shakes 
her head doubtfully. Suddenly he gets on his legs. 
Though he has evidently always acquiesced in the 
buUem^s filling his glass, he is perfectly steady and 
sdf-possessed, 
BuTHXBFOBD. Ladies and Gentlemen 1 

[There is a chorus of disapproval from off, 
eixoept Eyb and Aonbs, wl^ are in the 
secret — and they are doubtful. The rest 
all turn towards Buthbbfobd, and protest 
vigorously, shovling "1^0, Jiol No speeches I 
Sit down ! " 
Buthbbfobd. [Quite unperturbed,] Women and 
Men I 

[Mibiam, Toby, Laubsnob and Babtley main^ 
tain their protest, crying *' We don't want 
any speeches 1 There shan't be any 
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speeohes I Eve and Aonss look on and 
8mile — Fanmt U indifferent. Mieum 
throws a Uimp of sugar at him,] 

RuTHEBTORD. Though jovL Strike you shall hear 
me ! To-day happens to be the first anniversary of 
Bartley's becoming Editor — and also Proprietor — of 
that highly intellectual journal known to the world 
as Manhood/ 

[The five^ who are not in the secret^ turn t0 
e€tch other in surprise, 

Babtlkt. By Jove I What is to-day ? 

ToBT. The 25th of September ! He's right ! 

MiBLUC. Still, that's no reason ! No, Rutherford, 
no! please! 

Babtley. Of course ! Sit down, Rutherford I Sit 
down! 

RxTTHEBFOBD. [BlondU/^ as he takes a puff at his 
eigar,] I refuse. 

Laubenge. [Laughing,] We all know how eloquent 
you are ! But obey your hostess ! 

Fanity. He simply can't miss a chance of 

Tobt. Down you go, Rutherford ! 

RuTHEBFOBD. [Tvming on him,] Silence, Man of 
Law! And be quiet, the rest of you I I mean 
to 

MiBiAM . Don't I To oblige me I Please ! 

Agnes. [Appealing to her,] Miriam dear — after all I 
We ought to drink Bartley's health I 

MiBiAM. Then, my dears, drink it in silence! 
Hartley [She turns to him. 
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Babtlbt. Yes, yes— quite right I Laurence, pass 
him the port I Drink, Rutherford — and sit down ! 
[Laurence offers the decanter — Ruthebfobd 
VHVi^es it aside, with a magnificent gesture, 

Rutherford. We are all modest folk — I more than 
any [ironical applauses round the table], and only a 
strong sense of duty retains me in this perpendicular 
position. 

MiRiAiL [Laughing,] At least get it over quickly, 
Rutherford 1 

Rutherford. I will be brief as — gratitude ; I will 
be short — as my wife's temper! [Fanny puts her 
Umgue out at himi\ Ladies and Gentlemen 1 This is 
our anniversary. Twelve months ago, to a day, 
Hartley, our friend Bartley, forswore the delights of 
Workmen's Dwellings and Ga,rden Cities — and joined 
us! 

All. [Except Miriam amd Bartley, applauding 
loudly.] Hear, hear I 

Rutherford. We, the rest of us around this table, 
were then engaged, as we had been for years, in 
educating the people. We had at our head that dis- 
tinguished novelist and man of letters Mr. Laurence 
Targill 

All. {Applauding loudly.] Hear, hear ! 

[Laurence bows a/nd ujoves his hcmd to them, 

Rutherford. — ^who, from the very beginnings had 
conducted the destinies of our weekly oracle. Ladies 
and Gentlemen, under Laurence's control that weekly 
might also have been spelt with an " a." 
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AoNBS. [Eagerly.] No, no — I deny that! The 
paper may not have paid — it didn't — but the work 
was being done, the foundation-stone laid ! It was ! 

Rutherford. [Turning to her,] Agnes Bell — Doctor 
of Science, Bachelor of Arts, and Spinster of All the 
Qraces 

Aqnes. [Half annoyed and hcUfamtieed,] Look here, 
Rutherford 

Rutherford. [Turning to the others,] — still baa 
enough of the primitive female in her — ^to pluck 
unripe conclusions from an unfinished proposition. 

Toby. [Laughing,] Then finish it, my lad 1 Qe^ 
on! 

Rutherford. I am getting on, old Toby of 
Lincoln's Inn ! Heaven, a lawyer rebuking delay 1 

Toby. Never mind me I Vorwaerts I 

[There are cries of " Yes, yes — ^get on ! '* J5e 
proceeds hkmdly, with an occasional puff 
at his cigar. 

Rutherford. Weakly we were, I repeat, in the 
sense of having a— defective circulation. We made 
a mighty noise, but there were mighty few to hear 
us ! Then Bartley came along. Circumstances had 
made Bartley a merchant ; marriage and Miriam had 
turned him into a philanthropist ; but, in the packing* 
room of Heaven, or wherever they contrived the 
elements of the Bartley that was to be, ** Editor " was 
most certainly labelled on his soull Our journal 
has always possessed contributors of extraordinary 
talent 
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All. [Laughing cmd applauding,] Hear, hear I 

BuTHKSFOBD. Now it rejoices in an Editor and 
Proprietor who has made it pay 

Babtley. [Beaming.] Not quite — but almost I Yery 
nearly ! Yes ! 

BuTHBRFOBD. And that — there is no other word 
for it — Ib sublimb 1 

All. [Loudly.] Hear, hear I Hear, hear I Hartley, 
Bartley I [Babtlbt smiles happily at them. 

BuTHBBFOBD. [AfUr another puff at his cigar.] 
Ladies and Gentlemen, one word more^ and I have 
done. Our motto, on the first page of our journal, 
was " Don't Be Bespectable — ^but Bespect Yourself,'* 
and to that motto we have dung. We are Politicians ) 
without Party, Enthusiasts without Fads, Moralists 
without Conventions. [Applause,] We attack folly 
and superstition without respect for persons, be they 
princes, priests, prime ministers, professors, or merely 
prigs. We are also, and have been from our origin, 
Champions of the Bights of Women. 

All. [Applauding more loudly than ever.] Hear, 
hear! 

BxTTHBBroBn. We have become — more particularly 
under Hartley's guidance— -Champions of their Equal 
Bights. 

[The applause^ especially from Laubbncb and 
the women, grows wilder than ever. He 
looks rownd, with a mischievous smile, 

BuTHBBFOBn. I repeat, their equal rights. We 
demand — Bartley started us on that, with Miriam 
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perhaipa nudgiug hia elbow — Aknolute Equality 
between the sexes. And why not ? Water ia for ever 
rolling under bridges, and we are aware that the 
New Woman of five years ago is as obsolete to-day as 
the primitive motor-car that, as it crawled along, bad 
to be preceded by a man with a red Aug. 

[AoHES grows reative, shakes kw head, and 

whUpers to Ladaehoe and Mibiah, 
BuTHERTORD. The red flag is gone — we helped in 
its going — as it is largely our doing that woman is 
ever becoming Newer and Newer. 

[There OM ffiwrmurs of discontent from Aami, 

MiBUM, Laurbnoe — Abnbs crying, "Not 

at all I No ! She doesn't 1 " Rutherford 

ignores tha intermption, and conHnues 

more hliOtely than ever. 
RuTHEBFORD. We, the men, follow her breathlessly 
— and meekly provide — the thunder for her lightning. 
We have grievances of our own — as I apeak, my linen 
collar chafes and irritates me — but it is safe to presume 
that, generations hence, men will still be wearing 
linen collars — though what women will wear Heaven 
only knowB^-and we shall have helped them to wear 
it I And with that. Ladies and Gentlemen, I invite 
you to drink the health of Bartley Chambers — and 
also ask &Ir. Parning to pass the port. 

[He «'(», ehserfvUy, amidst eigne of general 

disapproval. Aoneb, Fanht, and Lad- 

EBifca all jump up together. 
AoNKB. I want to 
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Laubenoe. I can't allow 

Fanny. I'd just like 

[These remarks are simultaneous. The three 
stop and look at each other. 

Miriam. [Laughing,'] Good people ! 

Rutherford. [With a chuckle^ as he reaches for the 
decanter,] Dear me ! Have I said anything ? 

Fanny. [Stingingly,] You know very well that 
you've been 

Rutherford. Well, they can't all speak at once 1 
I vote for Agnes first. 

Miriam. No, no ; we've had enough I [She appeals 
to Agnes.] It's only Rutherford's little way ! 

Aqnes. [Who has been whispering to Laurence, who 
nodSf and sits doum,] 1 really would like— just one 
word. 

Rutherford. Let her, dear hostess! And the 
others after I why not ? [He ha/ngs the table,] Silence 
for Agnes 1 [He fills his glass. 

Fanny. [As she sits^ with a significa/nt glance at the 
decanter.] I say, Rutherford 

Rutherford. [Blandli/,] Admirable wine, dear-— 
admirable. [He shouts,] Agnes 1 

Aqnes. [I^ervously,] Ladies and Gentlemen—— 

[Toby whispers to Miriam. 

RxTTHERFORD. [Banging the table, and assuming the 
tone of a toa^tma^ster,] Pray, silence for Agnes Bell, 
Doctor of Science and Bachelor of Arts I 

Aqnes. [Turning to him.] It's you whom I want to 
be silent, Rutherford. 
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BuTHBBFOBD. As the grave ! 

[He io8S6$ off his gUu$. 
Fanny. {To Toby.] He's drinkmg too much. 

BUTHIBFOBD. Sh, sh I 

Agnes. I hate getting up and talking — ^not that I 
mean I do^ as a general rule ! Heayen knows IVe 
done enough of it I But Butherford has said things 
— that I don't like. 

Butherford. Woe is me I 

Aqnes. He means well, of course— -and, as Miriam 
says, I know it's only his way — and, in common with 
every woman, I'm gratefnl to him for the articles he 
writes, and has written 

Butherford. Hear, hear I 

Agnes. And Hartley and Miriam know how grate- 
ful I am to them. But I hate the idea that, just 
to-night, when we're drinking to Hartley, thanking 
Hartley — anything should he said that — ^that — oh, I 
mean, that throws back to the old style of talk about 
men and women. Because that's odious to me — and 
is, I'm sure, to us all. 

All. [Loudly.^ except Butherford.] Hear, hear t 

Butherford. [FiUing hie glaee.'l When Adam 
delved, and Eva span 

Laurence. [Roughly^ Shut up, Butherford! Let 
Agnes have her say ! 

Agnes. [With intense eaimeetneee,'] I mean — this 
thing that we are fighting for is holy — yes, it is—* 
and I don't like even the euepicion of fun being made 
of it. I don't like this talk of New Women, and so 



on. We're not new women — we're not freaks, or 
•ccentricfl — wa uk nothing abnormal, or extreme. 
Wo want to get nearer to — to — the divine — yes, 
really, the divine — I'm not afraid to say it. So, even 
at a convivial gathering like this— don't let's make 
fun. Not have our tongue in our cheek, even when 
we're dining together. I didn't tike what Rutherford 
Boid — about the red flag and the linen collar. The 
woman of the future, whom we are helping to form, 
wilt be at least as modest and virtuous as the woman 
of to-day — and her very freedom, and the nobility 
that comes from that freedom, will prevent her from 
doing things that she doet to-day — things that no one 
thinks anything of, but to us seem degrading and 
, shocking. We plead in our paper that motherhood 
'. shall be open to all women — that no shame shall 
j attach to the child born out of wedlock — or the mother 
who bears it. Is that dreadful — ia it abnormal — to 
the god who eits on the mountain ? I am not 
married, as you know — and have a child, as you 
know — and you none of you think the worse of me 
for it, or regard me as depraved, or immoral — for you 
know, and I know, and Ood knows, that I am none 
of these things — but a woman who craved for a child 
— and could meet no man whom she loved enough to 
give her whole life to him, And I plead, and our 
paper pleads, for the thousands of women in like case 
to mine — women who have not had the courage that I 
have had — women who in dark places and sheltered 
B wring their hands and lament over a stunted 
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and crippled existeDce. Forgenerations, for hundreds 
of years, moQ have iniggered at women when they 
eren spoke of these tbiuge. You don't — I know, even 
Rutherford doesn't — aod it is 'because our paper is so 
proudly above the sneer and the jibe that it has 
become such a mighty engine for good — and the 
hope and icspiration of every lofty-minded woni&n 
throughout the land. And it ia for this that I am 
BO grateful to these dear people — to Bartley and 
Miriam — and thank them from the depths of my 
heart. And I thank you for letting me say these 

IShe ailt quicklt/, amidtt great applause from 

them all, induding Rcihbbfobd. Mibiam 

bends aarost, (md patt Aqnks on the hand. 

Babtlet rises, and goes to her. 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Stntentiously, tmd the least bit 

mu2siZy.] Very good speech^Tery. But the honour* 

able lady has miBunderatood me. I only 

Babtuy. You've had your turn, Rutherford ! 

[Se draws a chair v.pfrom the wail, and talks 
eagerly to Agiteh, BuTEEBroRD turns to 
Eve, tmd begins to eceplain to her. 
LlDBENCB. Bravo, Agnea ! Bravo 1 
RuTHSBTORD. Get up, my lad — get up ! 
Laubekok. [JgnoriTig him.] Bravo, I say I And let 
Rutherford and bin linen collar go to blazes t 

BuTQERFOKD. [Shooting out his thirt-ouffs, and 
looking al thsm rsgre^ully.] If that's the name of — a 
new hiundry — we might try it, Fanny. 
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Laubknob. I don't know why he has sprung this 
claptrap upon us — but Fm ghul of it — because it 
gaye us Agnes's speech. And Fm with you, 
Agnes, in every word youVe said I I'd haye no 
barriers — I'd throw open every door I Husbands 
and wives — all right — but, first of all, men and 
women I 

BuTHEBFOBD. [With a snigger.] What does Eve 
think of that ? 

[They dU look at Eve, wJu) with heni head 
has been scrtbhUng on the tdble-cloth. She 
glances vp, and smiles, 

LiLUBENCB. [ W?u> has also th/rown a quick look at her^ 
going on as breezily as ever,] Eve thinks as I do— I 
speak for her as I do for myself. 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Enthusiastically,] Hear, hear ! 

Laubenoe. And I'm proud — I'm sure Hartley is — 
of the way Agnes spoke of the paper. That's what 
we ioa/nt it to be I And we owe it all to Bartley. 
We'd been muddling away at social schemes — ^it was 
he who came along, and said, '* Women first I " [He 
turns to Babtlet.] Didn't you ? 

Babtlet. Yes, yes — I did — I thought 

ToBT. [Laughing,] And Laurence straightway took 
the bit between his teeth, and started bolting down- 
hill ! 

Laubenoe. [Laughing^ too,] All right, old Dryas- 
dust I Perhaps I did want to go a little too far. But 
he keeps a tight rein on our necks 

Tobt. You need it I ^ 
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Laubencb. [Oaily,] I daresay I do ! And no 
doubt we're the better for it — our circulation proves 
that ! It's quite true I would have gone further than 
he does — ^fact is, he's a law-abiding citizen, and I— - 
ain't 1 

BuTHERFOBD. No. Last year's Bomantic Buffian. 
Shop-soiled. Cheap. 

Laurence. [Lattghing,'] Can't emy one stop old 
Butherford? And — as we are drinking Hartley's 
health — don't let's forget that— just one personal 
word ! He took over my paper, with its debts — freed 
me, I am proud to say it and acknowledge it — from 
the load of financial embarrassment that was crippling 
me— didn't want to be editor, I had to force it on him, 
realizing, very quickly, that he was a far better man 
for the job than 1 1 And we all know what an editor 
he has been I And the sort of fellow heisf Never 
a truer friend or a kinder heart ! The best of us all 
—and we're proud of him— and love him 1 Long live 
Bartleyl 

[ffe rises and weaves his glass. The others 
are following^ with shouts of applwuse, 
BuTHEBFOBD pushes them hack, 

RuTHEBFOBD. Wait — ^wait — not ready yet — got to 
hear Fanny. 

MiBiAM. Nonsense, Butherford. I'm sure she 
doesn't 

RuTHEBFOBD. [Interrupting her,] Throw open 
every door, he said I Well — Fanny's beep knocking I 
Can't have Fanny knocking, and doo^ pot open! 
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Sh« ircmlf to speak I [Ee ahouta and bangs the tahU.] 
Fumy! 

Fahky. [Snapping ctt him.] I (ion't want to. Though 
it's quite true I did. But only to explain to the 
others that it was just your irritating way — that I 
know so well 

RuTHBBFORB. [Thoroughly &njoying himaelf, cmd 
iUffeeHng the deepest concern^] Oh, my darling — can it 

Fannt. [More and more irritahh/,] It's what he 
calls his sense of humour — and when that gets mixed 
up with port, he's simply unbearable. 

MiBUM. [Mildlf/,] Dear Mrs. Collins 

BuTHXBFOBD. [Stopping Miriam, as he rolls delight' 
edly in his chair^ and goes on chaffing Fanny.] Angel 
child — it's Hartley's health we're drinking — and not 
mine! 

Fahnt. [Completely ignoring himi] And he's just 
in the mood — when his one desire is — to annoy 
every one. 

BuTHBRTOBD. May I remind — my admirable 
wi f e 

Fahnt. [Losing all control^ in her vexatumJ] I'm 
not your wife. 

[There is general exclamation. Miriam and 
AoNBS cry '*Ohl" and Bartlbt and 
Lauringb stare. Toby shrugs his shoulders 
and tries to intervene^ dears his throat pre^ 
parcUorily. Fanny givee a look round the 
tdblCf and goes on rather contritdy. 
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Fanny. I don't know, for the life of m« why I 
blurted th(U out just now. Shocked you a bit, I see. 
[The ladies protest^ eamewhat politely, exeept Eve, 
who takes no notice,] And I'm rather sorry I said it. 
But you'd have had to know some time. Though of 
course I don't often have this privilege of meeting 
you. And you mustn't think / haven't wanted — to 
get married. 

[She stops abruptly y looks at the tcMs^oth, and 
plays with her cup and soMcer. There is a 
moment's roither awkward silence. Bxtther- 
FORD remains completely vnooncemed, and 
perfectly happy, Toby throws himself into 
the breach, 

Toby. Since it's Bartley's health we're drinking, I 
ought to put in a word. Because I've known him 
longer than any of you — even Miriam I "We were at 
school together — and at Oxford together — ^and I can 
tell you, he was no end of a swell. 

Babtlby. [Laughing,] Oh, wasn't I just I Except 
in exams. The less said of them the better ! 

Toby. It was I drew up his articles of partnership, 
when his father took him in, and he became a Merchant 
Prince. It was I who was best man at his wedding 
— and oh, Miriam, do you remember the fuss he 
made ? Did so want it all to be swagger ? 

Babtley. Ha, ha, I didl St. Qeorge's, Hanover 
Square— that was my idea I But not yours, Miriam 
—eh? 

Miriam. No. / wanted — a third-class elopement I 

B 
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Toby. We compromised with the registiy-office in 
the Pancras Boad. But the temper he was in I 
Because he has a temper, old Bartley I Ladies and 
Gentlemen — this may be a reTelation to you — but ha 
doesn't show it often — does he, Miriam ? 
Miriam. No. Hardly eyer. Never to me I 
ToBT. A soft heart goes with it — a kind of combina- 
tion, he is, of Mary's lamb and a bull in a china-shop I 
And always, through eyerything^ the best and 
straightest fellow that walks this earth. Let's drink 
to him. Bartley I 

[Re has scarcely finished before Bxtthbbfobd 
—on tohom the wine is beginning to tell — he 
has been helping himself freely — shouts 
"No, no— not yet I Eye I" There is 
protest all round. 

Eve. [Startled and shrinking,] No, no I 
MiBiAM. [Fftsec^.] This really won't do ! 
Fanny. [With a shrug J] I told you — he's im- 
possible. 

Laubencb. [Angrily,'] Butherford, leave her alone ! 

[7%ef0 remarks are simvlta/neous ; they AotM 
no effect on Buthebfobd, who goes on 
bellowing ^'Evel Eve! Evel" atthe top of 
his voice* 

Fanny. [Shouting at him,] You're becoming an 
absolute nuisance I 

Miriam. Bartley, you really must stop this. 
Babtley. Butherford, my dear fellow 
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Lattrbkox. You know perfectly well she never 

[These remarks are again simvltaneoue^hui 
they have not the slightest effect on Buthie- 
FOBD, who goes on, in a kind of sing-song^ 
ydling '* Ere, Eve, Silence for Eve ! '' 

Agnes. [Aeross his bock^ to Eyb.] Say one word, 
dear, to keep him quiet ! 

BUTHEBFOBD. EvO ! 

Laubencb. [Eeally angry,] You donkey ! 

BuTHEBFOBD. Evo ! Eve I Silence for Eve ! 

Aqnbs. [^0 Eve.] Anything, dear. Just to stop 
him! 

Eve. [Titrmng to them, very slowly and timidly'], 
Yery well — ^if I must ... I drink to Bartley too. 
I think as you all do about him. 

BuTHBBFOBD. [Molidotisly,] And freedom, Eve I 
We've heard Laurence on Freedom ! Give us your 
ideas! 

EvB. [Very startledt as she looks at him,] I don't 
think my ideas — I mean — T — I — 

[She breaks doton, and hursts into tears. There 
is general exdamation^ expressive of sym- 
pathy toith her, cmd indignation with 
BuTHEBFOBD, who merely wags his head, 
and fUs himself another glass. Agnes 
jumps up and goes to EvE — so does 
Laubenob. 

MiBiAM. Poor little Eve ! What a shame ! 
ToBT. Too bad of Butherford I 
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Bastlxt. [Very concerned*] Really, really, I'm 
frightfully sorry ! 

Fanitt. That's Rutherford all over — he likes 

[Theee remarks are eimuLtanetme. Rutheb- 
FORD pttye no heed to them, hut sips hie 
port, chuckling hlithdy to himself, Lau- 
BENGB hoe reached Eye's side- — he pvis hie 
arme rotmd her, sits on the hack of her 
chair, and tries to comfort her. She driea 
her eyes, aud quickly recovers herself shyly 
smiling apologies, Aones goes httck to her 
seat. 
Laubxnos. There, there, darling, don't cry. It was 
a yery great shame. Poor little sweetheart ! 

MntiAM. Rutherford, I'm really vexed with you. 
I am. 

RuTHSBFOSD. Temper the wind, hostess ! Temper 
the wind! 

MiBiAM. We all spoil him, that's the truth. 
RuTHBBFOBD. And how about Bartley's health? 
Oome along, aU of you I UP ! 

MiBiAM. [Rising, as docUlthe othersJ] To Bartley 1 
And I drink to him — and thank him too I 

[They aU hold up their glasses — unth shouts oj 
''Bartley, Bartley 1" Laubxnob has 
hastened hack to his place, Eyb being now 
perfectly tranqtbU again, to get his glass — 
he stands beside Mibiam. Ruthsbfobd 
strikes up <* For He's a JoUy Good Fellow " 
— they aU join in. When they get to the 
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" Hip, Hip, Hip, Hurrah ! " itage, 

HuTHEaFOBD shotits, "And one for 

Miriam I Hip, hip, hurrah ! And one for 

Bartlej junior, upstairs t Hurrah I And 

one for the baby, whatever its name iai 

Hurrah I And now — silence for Bartley ! " 

The cheers have been Iteartily given, and 

glaaaei drairted — tKey all tit. Baetltt 

riiei. Ha ia deeply moved, and paueet/or 

on itutant before speaking. They all ihout, 

aTid applaud him. 

Babtlbt. My dear friends — I — ^really — scarcely 

know what to say. I'm so proud to be here with 

you — to have people like you — around me. I'm so 

proud of you all, It's a wonderful thing for a man 

like mjself to be controlling — no, no, not controlling, 

but guiding — a paper like ours. Miriam, of course, 

controls and guides me. I &m what she has made 

MmiiM. No, no. 

Baktley. [Looking fondly at A«r.] I Bay, yes, ye§. 
I went out of the City because she wanted me to — 
I came into this paper because she wanted me to. 
We've been married seven years — and I've always 
done what she wanted, and always shall. Before I 
married, I suppose I was just like the other fellows 
with lots of money. And a bit of a snob, too^ I dare 
■ay. My ideal woman was the smart girl who rode 
to hounds, and danced, and flirted, and was satisfied 
with everything, and didn't care a button for any- 
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thing outside. But I had the luck to many Miriam. 
And she has taught me what women are, and are 
capable of. [Miriam makes a geaUtre, 

Babtlet. [Nodding,] Yes, yes, my dear, I know. 
That's enough about that. [He turns to the others,] 
Tau all know 1 Well, this paper of ours. I took my 
dear friend Laurence's place — he made me — and, as 
he says, I put the women's movement in the front. 
Because, to me— to Miriam and me — that is the 
movement — bigger than the others, bound up with 
the others, helping the others ! Laurence-— our fiery, 
untamed Laurence — was with us at once — and, as 
you know, chafes, sometimes, at my holding him 
bade. But then, you see, the public — the public's 
like me — ^the public go slow ! And they are beginning 
to understand that what we're striving for is the— 
the— the beautiful, and not the ugly. That's all. 
Nothing nasty about us — about our work, about our 
paper. As Agnes says, freer men and women, and 
therefore nobler. Nobler, that's all — nobler! Our 
aim, our ideal — and we're getting there. Thanks to 
yon — ^to you all — and to Miriam ! Yes — I must say 
it— especially to Miriam 1 And so — so — God bless 
you — and may we celebrate many more anniversaries 
together. 

[Re sitSf amid great appUnue, BuTHEBroRD 
being specially enthusiastic, Agnks,Tobt, 
Fa5Nt, Laubxngb, all say nice things to 
Babtlbt. Mibiam lets her hand rest for 
a moment on his. 
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Aqnes. Thank you, Bartley 1 
Fanny. A great little speech 1 
ToBT. Good man, Bartley ! 
Laubenoe. Dear old friend 1 

[Thew renKxrks are amuUcmeouB. 
BuTHEBFOBD. [SprawliTig ,'\ A — ^jolly — ^good — speech. 
Successful evening. Very. 
MiBiAH. \Rising,'\ Well — now we can go upstairs* 
\They aU rise, except Buthbbfobd, who re' 
mains seated, staring at hie glass. 
MiBiAM. Bartley, don't be long. 

[Laubenoe has opened the door, Agnes and 
Eye go. Fannt, at the door^ turns round, 
Fanny. And please don*t let Butherford drink any 
more I Look at him ! 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Eising slowly to his feet] I am — 
proudly conscious — of being — ^worthy of — inspection. 
Fanny. [Tossing her head.] Oh, yes. / know. 
BuTHEBFOBD. Orypto — conchoid — ff^phonostomata. 
Fanny. [With a contemptuous shrug.] Pooh 1 

[She goeSf followed hy Mibiam. Laubxnoi 
doses the door. They aU sit — Toby in his old 
place, Babtley next to Aim, then Buthbb- 
fobd and Laubenoe. Buthebfobd has 
undouhtecUy drunk too much — hui he 
mcmi/ests this only hy on excessive slow- 
ness of speech and portentous solemnity of 
manner. 
Toby. [MerrUy, to Buthebfobd.] Well, my boy, 
you^ve been having a fine fling to-night ! 



BuTHtaFOiiD. [At heJUtt his glass.] Life — aad soul 
. — of the party. 

liinBKNGS. [As he sits.} You viSl have a head to- 
morrow ! 

RDTHEEPoaD, [Holding up his glass.] I like — 
having R head — to-morrow. Better to havo a — head 
— to-morrow — than a — turnip — to-night. [Hf lifts up 
his glass and hmos solemnly to the others^ To the — 
tamips. [He drinks^ 

[They laiigh — ToBr turns to Bartlkt. 

Toby. Quaint, you know — when I think of the old 
days — with your four-in-faands and your aupper- 
pai'tiea — and here you are, running this paper! 

BuTHiCRFonD. [As hs hoke aronnd,^ What I uk 
myself flometiraes — especialJy when I'm not — strictly 
sober — is, what are we doing it for ? Eh ? 

ToBT. [Laughing.^ That's only because you're not 
strictly sober, Rutherford I 

Rdthseford. [Impresaiveli/, as he leans forward.] 
I*t me tell you — I've very great respect — for myself 
— when I'm in — this condition. 

[3e nods his head solemnly, several times. 

Ladbkncb. [Shortly.] Well, we haven't. Far from it. 

RoTHERFORD. That's because you — don't know. I 
— understand more. Different man. Brain's clear 
— (rightfully clear. Paren— tbeticaliy, I've more 
brain — than all the rest of you — put together. 

Laukenoe. [7>ril^,] You're a wonderful pereon, of 
course. [He leatts across ] Bartley 

RcTHERFORD, [Inlwrupting him rvthlessly.] Lay. 
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ranee haan't — mere jumble—philosophy and fiction. 
When you read hia — novels — you akip the — story 
pai-t— and when you get to tbe^pbiloaophy part, you 
— yawn and go to — sleep. 

Bartley. [Texei^.] Look here, Rutherford, don't 
Bay auch things. They're silly. 

LiDEEBCB. [Good-humouredli/-] Don't mind him. 
Thftnka, Rutherford, my son 1 

RcTHERFoitD, Hartley doesn't know — how should 
he? Pine editor — yes. Has a nose. Always give 
me an editor — with a nose. 

BabtIiEY. [Laughing.] Well, he's turning it up at 

EcTHKKFoKD. But no brain, Bartley, my dear — all 
heart. Beautiful, streaky heart. Toby Parning 
hasn't a — brain — but then he's a — lawyer — and never 
— misBes it. 

Toby. [Merrily, ai he thaket hit head at him.] Oh, 
you ridiculous old ass ! 

RuTHXRFORD. Oood man, Toby — with you there — 
but dry as a — haddock. Makes me thirsty to look at 
him. 

[^8 gropes for the decanter — Toby rtachea 
forward and takes it away. 

ToBl. Well, at least, you shan't drink any mora I 
And now shut up, Butherford, like a good chap I 
Bartley, I wanted a word with you about 

ROTHEEFOED. [Solemnly.] Old friends — you'd much 
better — listen to — me. Look here, we — started this 
— paper — years ago — didn't we? Title, Manhood — 
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weVe stuck to — ^that. Twelve of us — ^weren't there 
— all men? Three of us — left — of the — twelve 
Where are the — others ? 

Laurence. [Shortly,] Never mind the others. 

BuTHERFOBD. But I — do mind — We wanted — de- 
cent homes — for the workers. Living wage. Beform 
of the — Poor-Law. And such like. The public 
didn't care a — damn. Peculiarity of the— public — it 
never does care a damn — for things that — matter. 
Then we took up the— women — and we're^-booming 
— now. 

Laubencb. [Ectgerly,] We always, and from the 
very beginning, " took up " the women, as you caU it. 

BuTHEBFORD. [ScomfuUi/.li Oh, yes — the — vote. 
But the— public — didn't care— and the — women-— 
didn't care. 

[There are indignant protests from the three' 
others. 

Laubekob. That's not true ! 

Babtlet. Of course it isn't ! 

Toby. They did — and they do 1 

Laubekob. Not care! Haven't we rallied round 
us all the brightest intellects in England ? 

BuTHEBTOBD. All the— brightest intellects — ^in 
England — ^would go into a — cabmen's shelter — and 
there'd still be room for — ^you. [His voice hecomee 
almost dirge4ike in its moumfulmess^ No — ^it's the— 
Sex business. That has— done it. All the— women 
—buy us— now. 
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Babtlst. [Wrinkling hii brow.] What d'you mean 
by the Sex business ? 

BuTHEBTOBD. Freer — Divorce — Claim to Mater- 
nity — Equal Bights-— and so on. 

Laubenob. [PcMsionatdy,] And aren't these things 
right ? Don't you believe in them ? 

BuTHEBFOBD. Yes — ^whou Tm sober. Don't — when 
I'm drunk. And the question is, ought I to lend my 
—quite extraordinary gifts 

Laubbnob. [Eougldy^ as he dutches the deca/nter, 
and pasaee it to Bitthebfobd.] Here, my lad, drink 
some more. You'll be more extraordinary still. 

Babtley. [Protesting,] No, no, you shouldn't 

Laubbnoe. Oh, it passes off very quickly with him. 
Upstairs, in the drawing-room, he won't turn a hair. 
I know him. 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Unsteadily filling his glass.] Isn't 
that— just — ^what we're doing? Giving 'em what 
they want ? But is it good for them ? I don't know. 
Is it good for me ? [He holds up his glass,] I'm not 
sure. [He drinks slowly^ sa/ying between gulps] 
I'm — not — sure. 

Toby. [La/ughing^ Well, don't worry about it. 
You'll be quite sure to-morrow. 

Babtley. [EamesUy,] And I'll tell you this, 
Butherford — ^just this — ^you're wrong in what you've 
been saying — and, drunk or sober, I can't let you say 
it. I'm giving my life to this movement — I believe 
in it, with my whole soul. 

BuTHEBFOBD. Miriam does. 
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BiRTLET. [Noddinff.'] That's quite right ; I wouldn't 
hare, but for her. I used to be like the other a 
mt the Club — thought it & joke that women ahoul 
want thiugs. I don't now. Oh, of course there a 
other abuses — but it's not fair to say that we neglee 
thent. We don't. Only, the women come first, 
working hand in hand aa we're doing, t tell you « 
shall go far. 

Rutherford. At present — we've got to — Agnes 
having a baby from — the Stores. 

[ToBT cwn't help laughing, lut Bastley a 
Laubxnce are reaUy angry and indiffrumitm 

Babtlxt. None of that, Rutherford I That's beas 
—it's low 1 

Laurence. Oood Heavens, yes I Have yon t 
in all your life, come across a nobler creature than'l 

RuTHEKFOED. [BlanrQy.] No one's & — denlgin' 
it, Sairey. 

Bahtlbt. And — Rutherford — this comes rather iU! 
from you. Yes, really it does. We were all of us, I^ 
think, a little distressed when we heard you werentw 
married to Fanny. 

RuTREBroKD. [Staring.] Were you, though ? 

ToBT. [Trying to intervene.] Oh, I say, Bartley — 

Babtlit. [Nodding acrote to him,.] Yes,yes, IknowJ 
But I think he ought to he told. It realty's not faiH 
on her. 

Laukemob. No, it isn't. Bay what one pleases t 
marriage, this is precisely a case. 
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BuTHEBFOBD. [Wagging his head.] Is it, though? 
Lawks ! who'd have thought it ! 

Babtlit. We want to give women freedom — but 
not to deprive them of their — contract. 

ToBT. I say^ Bartley, old chap— really — you 
needn't, just now. And, in any event — after all 

Babtlbt. [EameaiLy^ to Tobt, acroaa the table,] 
She's the mother of his child. She has given him 
the best years of her life. 

Tobt. But scarcely of his class, you know. You 
saw that to-night. One mtist consider that. 

Laubbnge. [Indigna^ly.] Class^ Toby ! Class ! 

Babtley. Yes — I'm a little surprised. What hoe 
that to do with it ? 

Tobt. [Shrugging his shotdders.] Oh, my dear 
fellow 

Laubence. She's entitled to be his wife! That's 
her right ! 

BuTHSBFOBD. [Looking in amazement from one to 
the other.] My stars — and stripes ! She calle herself 
my wife — / call her— my wife. What's the odds ? 

Babtlbt. The odds are, simply, that you could, at 
any moment you chose, just send her away. 

Laubenoe. And that's monstrous — ^yes, it is mon- 
strous 1 

Babtley. So I say to you, Butherford — ^you know 
how fond we are of you — ^just think it over — that's 
all. Now let's go upstairs. 

[He rises^ as do the others^ except Buthbbfobd, toho 
sits there^ drumming his fingers on the table. 
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EuTHERTOBD. I vxmH think it over. It's absurd. 
Babtlxt. Butherford 



BuTHEBFOBD. Propos — ^pos — ^posteroos. 
Laubengb. [Clapping him roughly on tk€ $hotdder.'\ 
Come on — get up. 

[Babtlet and Tobt are Btanding (y the door^ 
Tobt evidently remonatratingwith Babtlet. 

BiTTHEBroBD. [Waving Laubenge away.] I write 
— women's articles — when I'm sober — and belieye in 
'em, right enough. But I'm a — bit of a man, too. 
And Fanny's welcome— to all I have — as long as— 
she goes — on the square. 

[ffe gets unsteadily on to hie lege. 

Laubenge. [Turning angrily on Attn.] On the 
square I And who's to be the judge of that ? Yon t 
You're judge and jury 1 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Cotching hold ofhim^ with a dsrwiketi^ 
snigger.] That's all ri', old chap. Suppose Fanny 
played me the game— that you and Miriam-'-are 
playing on old Bartley ? 

Babtley. [Turning^ in the midst of hie tM %oith 
Tobt.] Eh? 

Laubeeoe. [Fiuriouely^ ae he shakes Buthebfoed.] 
You drunken fool ! 

Babtlet. [Vaguely, as he takes a step forward,] 
F%a< did he say ? 

[Eye has come in — the door had opened imme^ 
diately after Buthebfobd's loBt MntMioe. 
Sh^ eomes forward — the men all stop, emd 
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ium to her. She did not hear what 

BuTHERFOBD hod said, hut i$ jmdently 

etruck with the eudden ttillneee. 

Eye. [A little awkwardly.] Oh, Bartley — Miriam 

says youVe been down here quite long enough — she 

wants 

liAUSEiroB. [Eaetily.] We were just going. If I 
can get Butherford up. Do him good, I think, to 
put his head under the pump. Gome along ! 

[He puehee Euthebfobd to the door. The 
ehoch has completely eohered Aim, and he 
walke toith a dreadjtd eoneoioueneae of what 
he hoe done. Babtlst's eyeefoUow him and 
Laubinoi — hie face givee no sign. At the 
door Laubinob twms and eays^ " Coming, 
you fellows ? " then he goee^ etiU duU^ing 
Bttthebfobd. Eyb, who also has been 
watching them, twms to Babtlkt. 
Eve. Well, Bartley — Mr. Parning? 
T(»Y. \Recovering himself] Yes. Come, Bartley. 

[He takes a step to the door, 
Babtlst. Wait. One minute. [He nods to Eye.] 
All right, Eve. In a minute. 

Eye. [With rather an anxious look at him,] You 
won't be long ? 

Babtley. No. Oh no. 

[She goeSf and shuts the door. Tobt turns to 
Babtlbt, and forces a laugh. 
Tobt. Extraordinary, that chap, when the wine's in 
bim I He simply hasn't an idea of what he's saying. 
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«.] What did bs^H 



ButTLXT. [Still t'i 

mean — when he 

ToBT. [A'owiii/.] My dear chap, he didn't 
be was far from meaaiog ! Ask your '84 port what 
be meant — and you'd have to put the question to the 
best part of two bottles ! And I say — look here — 
aince we have a minute — you know the review last 
week of Professor Wilkins's book ? Well — the 
pompous old idiot — threatens to serve us — with a 
writl 

Baatlky. Professor — Wilkins? 

Toby. Yes. Got the letter to-night — from bis 
lawyers. The review uxia a bit scathing, of course. 
Miriam wrote it. 

BiaTLBY. Miriam— wrote it? 

ToBT. [Nodding.^ ,Yes. And he demands — a 
complete and grovelliDg apology! Of course that's 
absurd. But I fancy a few editorial words 

Bartley. What did — Rutherford — mean ? 

Toby. [ifwnYji,] Oh, mydsar fellow — still harping 
on that! Don't be a goose I Tell me — about old 
Wilkins 

BlRTLEY. [Still in tke samt dull voice.] Rutherford 
said — Laurence and Miriam 

Toby. Rutherford's drunk, 

BlRTLKY. Laurence and Miriam. 

Toby. [Laying a hand on Mi arm.] Old man, don't 
be silly I Let's go upstairs. You'll put in that word 
or two. 
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Babtlit. [RaUing hi$ headf and looking at him.] I 
want you to tell me. 

Toby. [More and more noitih/.] Man alive, isn't this 
stupid ? He said the first thing that came into his 

head. He 

Babtlbt. Tell me. 

ToBT. But good Heavens I Don't you see yourself 

how ahsurd 

Babtley. [Suddenly fre/emg IwtMAf^ %oiiK a eoream. 
that i$ strangled in hie throat,] Oh I 

[Re ruehee wildly out of the room. Toby hoe 
tried to duteh and reetrain ^uti-— A^ follows, 
orying, " Bartley, Bartley I " 
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ACT II 

[The draunng room at thi Ohambbbs's. It is a double 
roonif on thefiret floor ^ eotmected by folding'doore 
on the left with cmother room ineide. Theee doore 
are at present dosed. The windows are at the 
bade : two long windows of the conventional 
London house^ extending down to the floor, with 
probably a balcony oiUside, These windows are 
heetvUy curtained. Between them are long book' 
shelves encased in glass; on the broad shelf above^ 
statuettes, photographs of children, and various 
hnicknaoks. In froTU is a sofa. In the left 
comer is a cabinet unth china-^further a revolving 
bookcase, with library boohs, reviews and magemines 
on the top. In the opposite comer a grand piano. 
The flre-place is in the centre of the right waU ; 
there is a sofa on ons side of it, by the picmo — on 
the other side a long settee, with no baeh — between 
the two, a couple of armchcnrs. The door is up 
stage, to the right. 

Close to thefolding-doors that lead to the inner room is 
a otwd'taMe, on wkichis a bridge-box, with markers, 
etc. Chairs are placed at each side of the table, 

86 
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Thert (ureflowert^ of the conventional order ^ about 
the roomy which ie empty y when the curtain rieea, 

[AoKBS and Eyb come tn, Agkbs with her arm 
affectionately round her, 

AoNU. Poor dear Eye I It was a very great 
shame I 

Eyb. / am ashamed — ^to have been so silly. 
AaNBS. My fault. I shouldn't have persuaded you. 
Eyiu I can't think what made me. [She m^vee from 
A0NE84 and eite on the eofa at the hack,] You know, it 
was yery hot down there. 

AaNES. It's yery warm here, don't you think ? 
Eyb. Yes. All th^ windows are closed. I loye 
air. 
Agnis. I think we might open one. 

[She goes to the hack, puUs a curtain, and opene 
a window, 
Eys. [Rising,] Let me help you. 

[She goes to AaxBS, who has already opened the 

window, MiBiAM comes in, with Fankt. 

They have evidently heen hewing some sort 

of Utile argument on the stairs, 

Miriam. [Talking te Fanity m she comes in.] Dear 

Mrs. Collins, you really misunderstand me ! 

Fannt. [A Utile sulkUyJ] 1 don't know. I can 
see it has made a difference. That's all. 

[Miriam shakes her head, Aonis st^ forward, 
AoNES. Miriam, we'ye opened a window, you don't 
mind? 
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MiBiAM. Not at all. Oh, Parkes has put out the 
card-table, I see. I don't fancy we'll want to — ^- 

Fanny. Oh, jes, for goodness' sake, let's have a 
game. [She goei to the card'tahle, eite behind it, and 
takes out the cards. They are both new paoks; she 
proceeds to strip the paper off one of them, and then 
deals the cards out one by one, in Jive little heaps, to 
shuffle them. Then, looking up.] I suppose we'd 
better wait for the men ? 

[Eyb has wandered to the back of the room, 
amd is turning over the hooks on the 
revolving stand, Agnes and Mibiam are 
both looking a little uncomfortably at 
Fankt, 

Miriam. Eve and Agnes don't play. 

Fanny. Have a double dummy ? 

Miriam, Oh no, they won't be long. 

AoNES. [Going impulsively to Fanny, and sitting to 
the left of her,] Dear Mrs. Collins, I'd like to tell you 
-—one didn't hare an opportunity downstairs 

Fanny. [Breaking in pettishly,] I was a great ass to 
say anything. Wish I hadn't. 

MiRUM. On the contrary, you were quite right. 
What is completely beyond me, is Rutherford 
refusing. 

Fanny. [With a shrug, still dealing out the cards.] 
He says he won't till his mother dies. 

Miriam. [Going to the table, sitting, facing Agnes.] 
Why? 
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Fahnt. Ask him. All black lace and white hair, 
hii mother. Filigree hands. That sort. 

AaHBS. You know her ? 

FAjnnr. Bless jou, no I I'm not worthy. Bishop's 
widow—- came once, when I was out — ^he had arranged 
that — ^to see the boy. But I made such a rumpus 
that won't occur again. 

Miriam. [Indign,anilf/,] A nice way to treat you ! 

Fanny. [Indifferently, as she gathers up the cards and 
shuffles them.] I'm not " class " enough for his mother. 
Glass enough to look after him — and say he's out 
when the duns call, and do all the drudgery — but not 
for him to marry. He's a dreadful snob. 

Agnes. But I can't understand — he's so proud of 
his boy ! 

Fannt. [With a gleam of tenderness.] Yes — he can't 
help that— little Wilfrid .... And I thought, too. 
that because of him .... Well, he says when his 
mother dies. She's the sort to live to a hundred. 
And if she did die, there'd probably be an aunt. 

Miriam. [Very earnestly,] I'm sorry. I'm Mry sorry. 
I're always thought such a lot of Butherford. I'd 
never have belieyed it I 

AoNES. Nor I. Never! 

Fannt. [With a snigger.] Because of the articles he 
writes ? Bless you, he has his tongue in his cheek 
when he writes them I And 111 tell you more. All 
the men have ! 

Miriam. [Sternly.] You mustn't say that. It's 
absurd. 
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AoNBi. Of course. Oh no^ oh no- 



Fanvt. [Gardesslyf as the ipr$adi out the earde 
again^ and then gtUhera them up,] Oh, wait till the 
shoe pinches them / 

MntiAM. Men aren't all the same. Y erj likelj some 
are not sincere. But not all. 

Funrr. [Asehetumeherheadimthhalfaehrugand 
halfaffaum,] What's Mrs. Targill doing? 

EvB. [SOU turning ever the books.'] Just listening. 
Agnbs* Why not play to us, Ere ? 
Stb. [To Mibiam.] Would you like me to ? 
MnoAM. Yes, dear. Do. 

[Eye goee to the pUmo-'-opene it, without lifting 

the vnng^ and begins to play a Chopin 

Nocturne. She plays very softly — ti^A^n the 

others stcvrt talking again^ as they do almost 

immediately^ she plctys so softly as to he 

scarcely audible — otuf , in a minute or two, 

leaves the pitmo, and goss haek to her books. 

Miriam. [Firmly,] I'll speak to Rutherford. 

FANinr. [WTio has taken out the other paek^ and 

begun the sameprocess toith that.] I wouldn't if I were 

you. 

Miriam. And Hartley shall too. 
Fanny. [Carelessly,] He won't mind. 
Miriam. We'll see about that. If he doesn't marry 
you, he shan't be on the paper any more. 

Fannt. [With a shrug.] Lot of good that would do 
me. I can only just manage now* The paper's the 
one thing he sticks to. 
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means something, doeaa't it, tons— ths 
paper ? And can we atlow a man to work o 

Faknt. [Still playing with the cards.] Ail very well 
for you two. You've moaey. 

AaNBfl. It's not a question of money ! 

FAHirr. Yea, it is. And always will be, 

MiBiAM, [Eagarly.] How can you say that ? What '. 
has money to do with it ? Don't you see how degrad- 
ing your position is ? 

FiKNY, [Quite unmoved.] You Hoe, I was fond of , 

Miriam. Well — wasn't he, of you ? 

Fanny. But I wasn't quite able to — ask it — then. 

MiRiAU, What do you mean ? 

PiHNY. [CareltMly.] Oh, just that. I'd had an— 
adventure — when I was very young. In fact — aince 
you must know — I was living with another man when 
Rutherford met me. There. That's been my life — 
those two men. I liked Rutherford much better than 
the other — I left the other, I couldn't aik Ruther- 
ford to marry me at the time — but I thought he 
would, later. Well, he hasn't — and he never will. 

MiBUU. [Firmly.] He shall, 

Fahnt. Oh no, he won't. And I'll tell you more- 
He only keeps me, because of the boy. 

MiRiAH. [Fieredf/.] Keeps you ! 

AoiTES. [Shocked.] My dear I 

Fannt. [Oheerfvilt/.] Yea. And if it weren't fop-j 
Wilfnd he'd Eeud me paoHng to-morrow. So it's not J 
worth talking about really — la it ? 
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MiBiAM. How can you allow it, accept it ? 

AoKES. This is just the sort of thing we're fighting 1 
But when we women all stand together 

Fanny, Only you never will, for one thing — and, 
for another, therell always be the woman like me. 
[She stifles a yaum.] Oh, I do wish we could have some 
bridge ! 

MiBiAM. [Looking round the room,"] Eve dear, 
you're by the bell. Would you mind ringing? 
We'll let the men know we want them. They've 
been down quite long enough. 

Evx. Shall I go and tell them, Miriam ? 

Miriam. It would be very sweet of you, dear. 

EvB. I will, gladly, [She goes. 

MiBiAM. [Bending eagerly over Fanny.] Mrs. 
Collins, we haven't seen you very often. We shall 
hope to, in future. And we'll leave this to Bartley. 
No, no, I assure you, I'm certain that Bartley 

Fanny. Rutherford says to me, '' You're free, aren't 
you? Isn't that what women are shrieking for? 
Freedom I " 

MiBiAM, [Indignantly,] That's freedom for men, 
not women I It's quite too disgraceful I 

Agnes. Of course. Tou can't leave him, because of 
the boy. 

Fanny. [Carele8dy,a8 she plays loith the cards again,] 
You see, I'm one of the betwixts and betweens. Not 
like you and Miss Bell. Just got my bit of good 
looks. And they're going, 

Aqnis, [FervenUj,] There ctre no betwixts anid' 
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betweens! We all have our self -respect and oar 
dignit J I 

Fanht. Yes, yes, I know. Well, some are, and 
some aren't. 

MisiAii. Aren't what? 

Fanny. Fitfwit. 

Miriam. Fit for what ? What do jou mean ? 

Fanny. [WUh a nod in Aones's dinetion.] What 
she calls the dignity, self-respect, and all that. I tell 
you, there are lots like me. 

MiKiAX. [Pcuiionatdy,] But there i^on'^ be ! That 
shall all change ! 

Fanny. [With a shrug,] I don't know. Anyhow — 
I'm jolly sorry I let it out I 

[The door opens, and Laubbnob eomes in, look' 
ing very whitSt and stiU dutehing Rutheb- 
FORD, who is aimost piteously misercible cmd 
Mhamed, and completely sobered by the 
shock, Laurenox stops by the door, gives 
a look rovnd the room, and calls qmeUy^ 
** Miriam ! " She turns to Autk 

MiRUM. Well ? Where are the others ? 
Laurenob. Will you come here a moment? 

[Miriam rises and goes to him ; Agnes and 
Fanny wateh them curiously, 

Laurence. [In a low voice,] This fool — ^has told. 
Miriam. [With a start.] What! 
BuTHBRFORD. [Tunsting his hands.] I'm so— dread- 
fully — sorry. 
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Laubbnob. [Very nenfotuly.] They'll be here in a 
minute. Do you think I'd better 



Miriam. [Quickly.] Sh, sh. What did he 

Laubinob. Eve came in^ just at the moment. • . . 
I don't know whether he ... I went out, with 
Butherford. What shall we do ? 

MiBiAM. [Coldly — she has regained complete self" 
oonfyrol.] Fanny wants some bridge. 

RuTHBEPORD. [Moving to her.] Miriam — I— I — 

the fact isy I was 

Miriam. [Withovi looking at him, returning to the 
table.] Sit down. . Let's cut for partners. 

[Laurbkob and Ruthbrford follow her to 
the card-table. 

Agnbs [Anocioush/J] Miriam — ^has anything 

Fakkt. [Eoughly.] What has Rutherford been up 
to now? 

Ruthbrford. [Miserably.] Oh, good God — I 

Miriam. [Who has sat to the right of Favnt.] 
Out^ Rutherford. And you, Laurence. 

[They both do so^ mechanicMy. She and 
Fanity turn up a card. 
Miriam. Fanny, you were the lowest. It's your 
deal. 

Faiwt. Yes, I cut a two. I've got Rutherford for 
a partner ! Not my lucky day, this isn't. 

[Laurenob has sat opposite Miriam, Ruthbr- 
roRD between them ; Fannt ?ms offered the 
cards to Laurbncb, and nudges his elbow ; 
he cuts ; she proceeds to deal, in complete 
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unconcern, Evb comes in — they all turn 
their heads to her, except Fanny, who goes 
on dealing, 
Miriam. [Quietly^ to Eye.] Aren't Bartley and 
Toby coming, Eve ? 

Eve. Yes. In a minute. 

Laubencb. [I^ervously.] Eve — did Bartley 

MiBiAMf [Eeprovingly.] Laurence — ^please. Eve, 
what will you do? There's a chair behind you, 
Agnes. 

[^ASKT finishes her deal — Eve wcmders to the 
picmOf and stands with her hack to the 
others, AoNES remains behind Fanny's 
chair. Laurence's face twitches, hut he 
shows no other sign. 
Rutherford. [Who is quite hroken-hearted, whis- 
pering to Miriam.] Oh, Miriam, I 

Miriam. Do be quiet. [She gathers up herjca/rds, as 
do the others,] It is hot in here. 

Eve. [Turning,] Shall I open the window a little 
more? 

Miriam. If you would, dear. Parkes always builds 
up a huge fire when we don't want it. Fanny, your 
call. 

[Eve goes to the window, and opens it a little 

more. 
Fanny. [OhtuMing over afinye hamd^ No trumps. 

Miriam. Two clubs. Rutherford ? 

Rutherford. \Whosis hands tremhU so violently he 

can scarcely hold his cards.] Oh 
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MiBUM. [ImpcOientlyJ] Well? 

BUTHERFORD. I — ^paSS. 

MisiAM. Do be on your game. Laurence ? 
Laubenok. [Who has scarcely looked at hie cards,] 
I call a diamond. 

Miriam. Don't be sillj — I've gone two clubs. 
You'll have to— 

Fan2^. Ob, never mind. Two no trumps. 
Miriam. [Looking at her cards a^ain,] Three dubs. 
[She puts them dovm."] Rutherford ? 

Rutherford. [Miserably,] Oh 

Miriam. [Impatiently,] Well? 

[The door hursts open, and Bartley comes 
tearing in. He is frightfvMy excited — 
completely heside him^df. He gives a wHd 
look round, goes to the card-table, and 
hangs his fist on it, Fanny gets up, 
very cmnoyed at the interruption — Aones 
scream^s-'^the cards fall from Ruther- 
ford's hands, Laurence and Miriam 
give no sign. Eve stands by the window, 
watching, 
Miriam. [Reproachfully, as she turns to him!] 
Bartley! 
Bartley. Is it true ? 
Miriam. [Steadily,] Yes. 

Bartley. [Lecming across the table, his fists clenched, 
hisfoM almost touching Laurence's,] Beast ! 

[Laurence springs to his feet; Toby has 
come in^ panting, and caUAes hold of 
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BAXTunr — Miriam txdavma under her 
breathy hfU doetrCt eUr, Fankt gives 
another look tU her cardSf then^ very regret- 
fMy^ puts them doum^ and toalke aiway^ 
with a ehrug. Aones stares at thsnif wild- 
eyed. Eye merely watches. 
Toby. [Clinging to him,] Bartley — ^what are you 
doing ? 

Agnes. [Wringing her hands,] Bartley, Hartley ! 
ToBT. Eve's here I Think of Eye ! 

[Mechsmcally Babtlxt turns his head, as do 
the others, except Miriam, who stiU does 
not stir, Etb steps forward. 
Etb. [Quietly,] Laurence— let's go. 
Toby. Yes, yes — ^you'd better. 
Bartlsy. [Madly, trying to shake off Toby, who 
dings desperately to him,] He shan't go-— he shan't ! 
Rutherford. [Eagerly, to Bartley.] Look here — 

I was drunk, that's all — didn't mean 

Bartley. [Bending over Miriam.] You say that it's 
true? It is? 

Miriam. [Rising, and facing Atm.] Yes, I tell you. 
Yes I 

Bartley. [Almost foaming oA the wumth, as he yells 
€U Laurenoe.] You dog I You hound I 

[Toby and Rutherford both hang on to 
Bartley, who tries madly to get at 
Laurenoe. Agnes is in the deepest dis- 
tress — Fanny looks on ironieatty, leaning 
against the wall, Ete goes quietly to 
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Laubiekoe, w?ios$ mood has changed to one 
of defiant anger, 

EvB. [Tottehing him on the $hotUd$r,] Oome. 

Babtlsy. [MacUj/,'] He ehan*t go, I tell you ! 

Eyb. [Leaving IuLubencb and taking a step totoarde 
Babtlbt.] Bartley. 

BiBTLBY. [Turning haggao'dly to her,"] Yes ? 

Eyb. [Shaking her head.] Don't. . . . [She movee 
to the door, cmd caUs,] Laurence ! 

Laubenob. [SulkUi/, as he goes to her,] All right. 
[As he passes Babtley, he looks at him tmculentlf/.] 
But I don't want him to think 

Babtley. [Trying his hardest to shake ojf Toby and 
BuTHEBFOBD.] The low scoundrel, the ruffian 

Laubenge. [ShotUing,] Don't yell at me like that ! 
Don't call me such names I 

Babtley. I've paid his debts — I've given him 
money 

MiBiAM. [Scomftdly.] Money! 

Laubenge. [With a turn towards Bartley.] Look 
here— I won't have that — I won't 

£vb. [Stepping hetioeen them,] Come. 

Laubenge. [Sulkily.] Yes. Only 

Eve. [With authority.] Come, I tell you ! 

Laubbnge. Miriam — shall I ? 

MiBiAM. [Feverishly,] Yes, yes, of course ! Go, all 
of you — please ! 

[EvB takes Laubenge by the arm; he goes 
very rducUjmtly^ muttering defiomce — while 
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Babtlby yelli ineohtrmUly at Aim, 9iiU 
HruggUng wUh Toby and Kuthbbfohd. 

BuTHBBFOD. [Rdeosing his hold oi toon m the door 
has dosed, with a movement totoarde Mibiam .] I'm so 
— dreadfully — iorry 

Fanny. [Clutehing him roughly hy the ehoulder,] 
Gome along ! No good your saying any more ! 

BuTHXBFOBD. [MiseraMy,] Miriam 

Mibiam, Go, go! 



BuTHBBFOBD. [To Babtlby.] Touknow — ^Iwaa- 



Fanny. [Pushing him along.] How much oftener 
do you want to tell them that ? [She gets him to the 
door,] And just my luck I The very best hand Tve 
ever held in my life ! 

[She pushes him out — he is still muttering 
excuses. She doses the door after them — 
and can he heard outside, saying, " A hun- 
dred aces, and seven diamonds, to the 
king, queen, knave I ** 

Toby. [Releasing Babtlby.] Now, for Heaven's 
sake, Bartleyl And you, Miriam — a moment of 
calm : Pride, of course, and all that— oh, yes. But 
don't play with him now I Don't you see he's nearly 
off his head ? Tou've been friends with Laurence, of 
course. Resented Bartley's tone, his questions. But 
what on earth makes you 

MiBiAK. [Firmly.] That's no use, Toby. He asked, 
was it true. And I said, yes. It is ! 

Babtlby. [Roaring,] Tou! 
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[His movement is so fierce that Tobt dtttchee 
him again in alarm. 

Tobt. Bartley, Bartley ! 

Babtlet. You hear what she says ! You hear ! 

Agnss. She's your wife, Bartley ! 

Babtley. Don't talk to me 1 Go away 1 

Toby. We can't leave you like this ! Miriam, I do 
beg of you 

MiBiAM. [Feverish and exalted,] I ought to have 
told him before ! I ought to have told him myself. 

Babtlby. Told me! That's all she thinks of! 
That's all ! 

MiBiAM. And I'm glad that he knows ! I'm glad ! 

Babtley. You are, are you ? Thaf s fine ! Well, 
he shall be, too, when I get him I You wait ! 

Toby. Bartley, control yourself 1 You must, really 1 
You must ! 

Babtlby. [Turning on him.] Why don't you go ? 
What business is this of yours ? [He turns to Agnes.] 
And you, too, over there, with your fine speeches ! 
Why don't you leave us ? This is our affair, isn't it ? 
Oo! 

Toby. [Clutching him again.] Bartley, Bartley, 7 
say! What are you thinking of? what are you 
doing ? Your eyes are starting out of your head — 
you look like a murderer! Control yourself, for 
God's sake I 

[In hishlind fury ^ Babtley raises an arm, <m 
though to strike Toby — then he suddenly 
collapses — his body goes limp — he would 
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have fallen^ hut for Toby, who catches him^ 
and drags him to the settle by the fire. 

Aairsa. [With a cry,] He has fainted ! 

[MiBiAM, who has never moved from the card' 

tabU^ seems suddefrHy to awake — she goes 

a/nxiously to the others. 

ToBT. [Bending over him.] No, no — ^juat give him 

a glass of water. . . . Don't worry — he has been like 

this before. . , . Is there any water ? [Miriam has 

gone to the hell — he stops her.] No, no^ don't ring— - 

we don't want the servants 

[Aqkeb fishes a small hottle of salts out of her 
hag and gives it to Tobt. 

Toby. Yes, yes — here, smell this. . . . That's right 
— he's better. • . . [He turns to Agnes.] I say, won't 
you go ? Don't you think ? Just leave me — perhaps 
I can 

Agnes. [Shaking her head.] Wait. 

[Babtlby siowly comes to^ breathing very 
heavily. Mtbiam stands at the back of the 
roomy watching him, Agnes is on one side 
of Babtlby, Toby on the other. 

Babtlby. [Completely broken, in a low wail.] Oh, 
my God ! Oh, my God ! 

Agnes. [Gently.] Bartley— — 

Babtlby. Agnes, Agnes I Oh, Agnes, think of itt 

Agnes. Bartley, listen. This is a great blow to 
you. It is — ^to me. But meet it like a man, Bartley 
-—like the man that you are. 
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Babtlst. [Faintly.] It was the . . • suddenness. 
It was the . . . shock. 

Agnes. I am fonder of you two than of anyone in 
the world. [She taJc€9 hit hand — holdt it in hert/or a 
mamenif then goes to Miriam.] Miriam, think only 
now of what he is suffering. [She kieeee A«r.] dome, 
Toby. 

ToBT. Yes, yes. . . . [He i$ deeply moved^ and tv/me 
elatoly from Bartlit to Miriam.] Bartley — ^the 
outside world's going on — ^'busses and trams are 
running. 
Agnes. [Jt the door,] Gome. 
ToBT. Yes, yes. . . . But I mean . . . there are 
millions and millions of people . . . 

[He looJce at them again, then goes abruptly, 

foUowed by Agnes, who doees the door, 

Thtre ie a moment'e eilence, Miriam 

etande where the did, scarcely moving : 

Bartlet, etiU breathing heavily, ie staring 

into the fire, 

Bartlet. [In a low voice, toithoui turning his head.] 

Well? 

Miriam. [Gently.] 1 am sorry to have given you 
this pain. 

[Bartlet warms his hands meehemioaUy ai 
the fire. Miriam drops into a ehair by 
ths eard'table. 
Bartlet. [StiU not looking at her^ and in the same 
duU, daMed voice.] 1 thought you loved me* 
Miriam. I do. 
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Bartley. [Looking at her in surprise for a moment^ 
then turning to the fire againJ] That's odd — that's 
very odd. I don't quite understand. You love me 
— and you are his — mistress ? 

Miriam. [With an impatient gestvo'e.'] That's a 
loathsome word — please don't use it. I am nobody's 
mistress — I am my own mistress. 

[Bartley gives a faint shrug — there is again 
a moment's silence, 

Bartley. The two children upstairs — are they 
mine? 

Miriam. You're not quite yourself yet. 

Bartley. Then I suppose they are. I should be 
sorry if they weren't. But would you tell me — if 
they weren't ? 

Miriam. [ResUessly,'] That's not the way to talk to 
me. If you're going to talk like that, it won't help 
us. I could have denied it all, couldn't I ? Huther- 
ford would have gone on his knees, withdrawn 
everything. And of course you'd have believed me. 
Wouldn't you ? 

BaiItley. Yes. 

Miriam. I wouldn't do it. I hate lies — I dorCt 
lie. I loathed your not knowing. I wanted you to 
know. 

Bartley. [Turning to her again.l Then why didn't 
you tell me ? 

Miriam. [Slowly i\ I suppose it was something of 
the — old-fashioned woman in me — ^that kept me from 
telling you. I meant to, again and again. Then I 
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said, to-morrow. I'm ashamed enough ! But now 
you shall know all — all — and you may be perfectly 
certain that what I'm saying is absolutely true. Till 
a few months ago you had been the only man in my 
life — I had never even thought of another man. Do 
you believe that ? 

Baetlby. Yes. 

MiBiAM. Then — Laurence [She 9top8. 

Babtley. You love him ? 

MiBiAM. [Shaking her head.] No. 

Bartley. [Still in the same dull, quiet tone,] Gome, 
come, that's absurd, isn't it ? Would you have — done 
this — if you hadn't loved him ? You're not that sort 
of woman. Oh no. 

MiBiAM. [Rising^ moving swiftly to the settle, and 
sitting beside him,] Wait — wait — and listen. You're 
quite calm now — you're splendid — and that makes it 
easier for me to tell you. And all — all — ^hiding 
nothing ! I want you to understand that you are the 
one man I love. 

Babtley. [Turning to her in amaaem>ent.] I ? 

MiBiAM. [liTodding,] Really love — ^yes. And he — 
hasn't interfered. 

Babtley. [Knitting his brow.] What ? 

MiBiAM. That's difficult for you to believe— but 
you will! As / would have if there'd been some 
other woman — ^if , for instance, you and Eve 

Babtley. [Amazed,] Eve ! Good heaven ! You 
never imagined 

MiBiAM. She's dumb with the rest of us — you're 
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the one person she talks to, or cares for. But I 
knew, of course. I just mention her because, if it 
had been, I'd still be quite sure that Eve, twenty 
Eves, couldn't take you, the real you, from me. 

Babtlet. And that's how you want me to think 
about you and Laurence ? 

Miriam. If you can. I don't know whether you 
can. It's the test. 

Bartley. You haven't done this — to test me ? 

Miriam. I did it because I h^ to do it. 

Bartlby. Why — if you didn't love him ? 

Miriam. I didn't know^ then, that I didn't love 
him. But the truth is that he doesn't matter — that 
he's outside— call it a freak, a caprice, what you 
choose! No — wait, wait, let me go on. I want 
you to see — aright down into me. I want to speak 
to you — as I would to God — ^were He judging me I 
Ever since we've been married — or at least for the 
last few years — ^it has weighed on me — ^yes, yes, it 
has — been like a load and a burden — that I wasn't 
free — belonged to you, that was the word, beoaniae I 
had married you. And I'm not a morbid woman^- 
I mean, I'm healthy and normal — it wasn't ihnU side. 
But again and again I've said to myself-^or some- 
thing rebellious inside me has said — ^it's not because 
you love Bartley — as you do, as you do — ^that he must 
be the only man in your life — but because you're hia 
wife, and you've got to. You see ? 

Hartley. [Shaking hie head.'] No. 

Miriam. \Wiih inttnee eagemeee, the worde pouring 
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ouL'\ Bi]t jou muit, you tntut I I didn't ask that 
sort of fidelity from you — didn't value it — knew there 
was something bigger and greater than these con- 
ventional trifiea I And that's why t said if you and 

Eve \E.6 makes a gesture of protest.'] Yes, yes, I 

know — it's merely to show you how I felt I And he 
did, too — Laurence. Tou're alt for Law, just !aw — 
because it is law. Well, we're not, he and I. There's 
Bomething in us that hates law — revolts from it — the 
law that we haven't made 1 As a child I was like 
that — always a rebel — I don't know why. But it's 
in my blood — it's stronger than I am I And it 
became an obsession almost — clouded my feeling for 
you — the chains, captivity — iron ! And your being 
so sure of me even was galling — you were so 
abominably sure ! And then, one day, suddenly, 
I thought of Laurence. Was it love — or just an 
escape ! I didn't know. But it grew — seemed to 
hide you, eclipse you. And for weeks and months I 
walked about, fighting it, trying to crush it — because 
I hadn't lived with you all these years without 
knowing how you would suffer if I wasn't faithful. 
The hateful word — but I knew it was your word — 
and almost hated you for it ! That was where 1 had 
got to I And he, in all theae long talks of oure, he 
never made love to me, never — hut I saw — I saw 
quite plainly, that he, too. . , . And I knew ha 
would never, because of his friendship for you, 
because to him too, I was your property, , , . And 
I saw you my prisou, my jailer, and I behind bars. 
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. . And then, one day, auddenlj, blinded, 
like k bird trying to get out of 
wi]d with feelings I coiildti't read, couldn't 
analyse, but that just overcame me — I gave 
myself to him — yea, I did! Triumphantly, gladly, 
courting all rij^ka ! Proudly, aa though I were doing 
something grand and magnificent ! But then 

Babxlet. [Almost to hi7nsel/,aa he lorithes in agony.] 
My God ! Oh, my God 1 

MiBiAU. [Staring Btraight ahead of her, unaorunoua 
ofhia exdamationi] Then, I wafl sorry. 

Babtlet. [Mastering himself, with a great effort.] 
Why? 

MiBUH. [Slowli/.] I don't know — I was sorry. . . . 
I felt as though I'd come out of a dream — as though 
something dreadful had happened— <ir I was awaking, 
after some amesthetic. The triumph, the grandeur, 
had gone — it all seemed squalid now — he did. ' I 
resented the way he looked at me — his little con- 
quering air. . , . And 1 asked myself why — had / 
changed, had he — and it burst upon me, in a dash — 
it was because I didn't love Aim, but loved you I Ab 
though a cloud lifted I eaw — that I only loved you ! 

BiRTLXY. [fPith intense, almost painful, nervouf 
ness.] You— told bim? 

MiRiAH. Ko, no, I couldn't — it was too — sacred 1 
But all that was I, myself, ruahed back to you I I 
mean, he was forgotten — and I saw only you ! Saw, 
oh, so clearly, what we really were to each other — 
more than husband and wife — much morel And 
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you were no longer the jailer — ^but the man, the one 
man in the world, whom I lovedi or could love. Free 
again — yes, I was free— and, being free, wanted — 
you! 

Babtley. [Speaking with terrible diffieuUy.] But 
still — ^you and he— I mean 

MiBiAM. [Tv/ming to Atm.] What ? 

Babtlet. You met — again ? 

MiBiAM. [Careleealy,^ Yes, yes— once or twice. 
Something foolish — ^a kind of prudishness almost — 
kept me from telling him — ^that he'd just been a pebble 
I'd picked up in the road — a key I had found — ^that 
unlocked myself — and you 1 But now it will be veiy 
simple— and he fades away — ^goes back to his place, 
his poor place. . . . Oh, I'm so glad you've listened 
to me like this! This is what I had hoped, had 
expected ! I saw us two talking, as we're doing, soul 
to soul! 

Babtlby. I made a dreadful scene . . . didn't I ? 

MiBiAM. That wasn't your fault — ^it was mine. I 
ought to have gone to you, very simply, and told you. 
You'd have understood then, as you do now I 

Babtley. [Still fairMyj and almost crushed under 
the blow,] Yes — in a way. I do understand — ^in a way. 

MiBiAM. Of course! I've been through the fire, 
Bartley — taken my love for you through the fire — 
and looked at it there. Now the future is clear — 
with no doubts, no unhappiness — ^the future I've 
chosen — ^with you! . . . Well — ^that's all. You've 
heard everything now. You've heard the truth. 
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Babtlet. [Slowly,] I believe you have told me the 
truth, Miriam. 

MiBiAM. [RappilyJ] I knew that you would — ^I 
knew that you would I 

Babtley. [Ttoisting cmd wUwisting his fingerMj] 
IVe a glimmering of what you mean — yes, I 
have. • . • I'm not pretending that it isn't a 
. . . shock. Tou see, it's rather difficult . . . f (mt 
a man. . . . But I believe you — I do. And I— 
forgive, Miriam. 

Miriam. [JResUestly,] Oh, Bartley, Bartley, you 
haven't understood, if you say that ! 

Babtley. Perhaps that wasn't — quite the right 
word. Don't let's bother about words. Of course 
you don't realize — what this means — to me. But 
never mind that. I do understand — in a way, 
Miriam. That what you've done — It wasn't quite 
you — my you — who did it. 

MiBiAM. [N^odding,] No. Another person alto- 
gether. A prisoner escaping ! 

Babtley. [StiU twisting and untwisting his fingers.'] 
Yes, yes, I'm sure you have told me the truth. . . . 
It was . . . something outside. The something — 
wild — ^there always has been in you. 

MiBiAM. Yes. 

Babtley. I was conscious of it — ^yes, I was — I 
know I was, now. Though of course I never imagined 
— [A« puUs himself up with a jerk] but that's gone 
now — ^it's gone I And you've come back to me I Tho^s 
what I must remember — ^just that. 
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Miriam. [JSagerly.] Oh, Bartlej, I can't tell you 
how happy you make me I 

Babtlby. I mufitn't look on you as though you were 
an ordinary woman. . • . The difficulty now, of 
course, is about him. 1 don't want to turn him away 
from the paper. 

Miriam. No, no. 

Bartley. ffii papers after all. I don't want to be 
vindictive — ^to punish. And I'll leave my money in 
it, too. We'll go out of it, you and I. 

Miriam. [Looking <U him with su/rpris^,] Why 
should we? 

Bartliy. [Turning <md staring at her,'\ Why ? 

Miriam. Yes. You're doing such splendid work 
there. 

Bartley. [After a moment'$ hewUdered pau8€i\ But 
— ^my dear — I must either send him away— or give up 
the editorship — mustn't I ? You see, he comes every 
day — does a lot of work there. I can't meet him 
again. 

Miriam. Oh, Bartley — isn't that foolish ? 

Bartliy. [Shaking hit head.] No, no, only human. 
JTm only — an ordinary man, you know. And besides 
— ^isn't it obvious that we mtut cut ourselves adrift 
from the paper — ^if only to prevent j/our meeting him ? 

Miriam. [Open-^yed.] To prevent my 

Bartley. Of course, of course. 

Miriam. But — ^haven't I told you 

Bartley. [yervotuly, looking hard at her.] Yes, 
yes. But, naturally, you must never see him again. 
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[A thctdow eomes over her/ace^ tomething of disappoint' 
ment] You mean that— surely you meant it ! 

Miriam. [With a $light shake of the he<id,] No. 

Babtlet. You didn't ! 

Miriam. [With a Utile ehrugJ] Gome, come, can it 
matter — ^in the very least bit — whether I see him 
again or not ? You know that ! 

Bartley, [Firvnli/.] Miriam, you mtiat not see him 
again. 

Miriam. [With a frown.] Must, Bartley? 

Bartley. [With an effort — a mighty effort] Yes, 
yes, my dear — really. I accept everything. I'll 
never blame you — ^never reproach you — ^not even in 
my mind. But, obviously, it must be ended. 

Miriam. It is. 

Bartley. I must be sure that it is. 

Miriam. But haven't I told you 

Bartley. My life wouldn't be bearable— I couldn't 
live. 

Miriam. [Reproachfully,'] Bartley! 

Bartley. The mere thought that you might be 
with him again 

Miriam. Be with him ? Oh^ my [dear — need you 
be afraid I Bartley, you've been so splendid ! Don't 
spoil it ! 

Bartley. [Looking eteadily at her,] After all, you 
know — after all — ^you've only given me words — words 
that mean nothing — unless you prove them. 

Miriam. [ProiuUy,] My having spoken them — 
proves them ! 
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Babtlet. When jouVe not there — before 
can't you imagine my dreadful doubts? No, no, 
don't be angry. I'm not asking much. I've never 
enquired, hitherto, where you went, or whom you 
went with. I won't in the future. Just make this 
little concession. Just promise. 

MiBiAM. [Ectgerlf/.] But think what it is you're 
asking! As though you didn't believe mel As 
though I weren't giving him up of my own free will ! 

Babtley. [I^emhlmg with suppressed exoitementi] 
Miriam, Miriam, you're making it hard for me^ — 
harder than I think you should. You don't know 
how nearly I went under. I'm standing on tiptoe 
now, trying to look — above things. Above— facts. 
Miriam. Because — it's rather dreadful to — speak of — 
but — you know — ^you told me — ^it's not broken off — 
yet. 

MiBiAM, I believed that I loved him — and found 
that I didn't — but only loved you! Isn't that 
enough ? Surely, surely, you can be satisfied — with 
that! 

Babtley. [ With cm intense fierceness cmd pctssion he 
can only partiaUy control,] When was the — last time 
— ^you met ? 

MiBiAM. [With a soomfuL shrug, "] I've forgotten. 
And what does it matter ? 

Babtley. [With a vindictive glance at her.] Well, 
you see— it does — ^to me. You were prevented, you 
said, by some sort of — prudishness. • . . That word 
stuck in my throat. So I'll tell him myself. 
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MiBiAM. [Angrily.] You! 

Bartlit. [N'odding.'] Yes, I. . . . Oh, perfectly 
quietly — don't be afraid — ^just as we're talking now. 
Merely that you've — promised — never to see him 
again. 

MiRUM . [Excitedly, tu she rises] Bartley ! 

Babtlet. [Rising too,] I must insist on that. 
Beally I must. 

MisiAM. There's not the least reason. I'll tell him 
myself. 

Babtlky. No. I will. 

MiBiAM. [Feverishly,] It's a matter for me— only 
me. I'll tell him — when I want to. And I'll see 
him— whenever I want to I 

Babtlby. [Doggedly^ shaking his head,] No. You 
must promise. 

MiBiAM. Think what a position you'd be putting 
me in 1 As though I'd done something wrong ! 

Babtlit. And haven't you ? 

MiBiAM. No ! I was free to do what I liked — I 
am still — I must feel that I'm free ! And I can't 
look at it like that ! Don't put it like that ! 

Babtlit. [Exeitedly^ beginning to lose control,] 
Never mind the way I put it ! The words that I 
use ! Just do it — for me ! 

MiBiAM. You've no right to ask it ! 

Babtlit. Gbd in Heaven, I haven't the right 1 

MiBiAX. I couldn't respect myself for an in* 
stant 

Babtlit. Never mind yourself — think of me ! 
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Miriam. I think of you when I think of myself — 
I think of our future ! 

Babtley. [Grinding his teeth,] Tou know, there 
are limits. Don't try me too far. 

Miriam. [With a cry.] I see what it is I You don*t 
believe me ! 

Bartley. No, no, I don't. 

Miriam. When I've told you that, in the world, 
only you 

Bartlby. All I do believe is — ^that the last time you 
met — and who knows, perhaps the next time 

Miriam. [Pasetonately.] Very well then — ^very well I 
These are matters for me I I belong to myself ! I 
am free I 

Bartley. Precisely. So I am sorry if it hurts 
your respect — your quaint self-respect — ^but you'll 
do what you're told, you hear ? You'll obey ! 

Miriam. [DeJumUy.] I will not ! 

Bartley. [Moving threateningly towards her,] But 
I tell you you will I 

Miriam. All that's truest and best in me 

Bartley. [Jeering loiuUy,] Truest and best ! Oh, 
listen to her ! She has been this man's mistress, 
and talks of what's best I Tells me she loves me— hso 
thinks 111 consent, and won't mind ? So thcU^s what 
you've thought of me? Well, you've been wrong— 
I'm not that sort at all. And you'll never see this 
creature again— do you hear ? 

Miriam. [Retreating in alarm.] Bartley, Bartley, 
don't get so wild 
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Bartlet. [Clutching her round the throat,] And as 
for your Freedom — ^to Hell with your freedom — if 
that's where it leads you ! You're my wife — and I'll 
have no other man near I And you'll swear to me — 

you who never tell lies — you'll swear 

MisiAM. [Clutching his hands.] JBartley — ^you're 

hurting me 

Bartley. [In mad fury.] Damn you! Swear I 
Miriam. [Ga^sping,] Bartley ! 
Bartley. [His fingers tightening round her throat,] 
You won't— eh — ^you won't ? I'm to wallow, am I ? 
Lie in the mud, for him to walk over ? Yes, yes, I 
see— that's very pretty. "Well, wait a bit, wait — 
we'll see about that. ... 

[His grasp round her neck tightens — he is 
ahsolutdy Hind with fury — she gives a 
wild scream,. He unclasps his fingers, a/nd 
lets her go — she sinks on to her knees. He 
stares wUdly at her for an instant — then 
rushes out of the room. She rises slowly — 
the halUdoor is heard to hang. She runs 
to the window, puts her head out, a/nd caUs 
" Bartley, Bartley I " — then she cheeks 
herself and comes hack into the room^ 
haggard and dishevelled, 

THE 0X7RTAIN FALLS SLOWLY 



ACT III 

Bartlet Chambers's privcUe room <U the offices of 
*' Manhood." The walls are distempered and hare ; 
everything about the place is of the simplest^ and 
there are practically only the barest necessities. In 
the centre of the back wall, facing the spectator, is a 
glass door, with an inscription outside, '* Man- 
~aooD. Mr. Bartlby Chambers. Private." 
This door only opens from within, cmd leads to 
a passage. The waU slopes to the right ; in the 
middle of it is another door, open at present, which 
leads to the office, part of which, containing a 
table or two, chairs and so forth, is visible. In 
Bartley's room, at the back, in the angle formed 
by the walls, is an oldfashioned washstand, 
with jug and basin inside, which, when closed, 
looks like a writing-desk. It is closed now. 
Agcnnst the wall there are cupboards, a couple of 
shelves with books of reference, a series offUes, 
To the left there is a table, Bartley's table, covered 
with papers and manuscHpts under weights; also 
two or three letter-haskets, all very neat and tidy. 
Behind this table, a revolving chair, an arm-chair 
immediately to the right of that, and, beyond, set a 
little aslant, a horsehair sofa. Against the right 
wall, and parallel with it, another table with 
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ehairs. A §hahhy carpet covers the floor; there ie 
a rug under Babtlst's ehmr. On the left wall 
are three rather narrow windowSf dingy ^ trnd iMt 
very dea/n^ and a skylight in the sloping roof. 
When thecurtain rises, Toby is sitting at the table to the 
right, going over a brief and making notes on the 
margin toith his fountain pen, Baldsbton, an 
dderly clerk, is busily writing <U a table in the 
outer office, A door is heard to open and dose, 
Bjlldzbltov jumps up, and is heard off^ talking to 

BUTHSBFOBD. 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Off.] Mr. Ohambers not yet come? 

Baldebton. [Off,] No, sir. Not yet. Mrs, 
Ohambers has rung up two or three times, sir. 

Buthbbfobd. [Off,] Ah. 

Baldebton. [Off, anoGumsly.] Anything wrong, 
sir? 

ToBT. [Shouting, he had looked up the m^nnent he 
had heard Buthebfobd's voice.] Butherford I 

BuTHEBFOBD. Hullo 1 [Re comes in,] 

Toby. Shut the door. I say, no need to tell 
Balderton. 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Who has dosed the door, <md gone 
eagerly to Toby]. I wasn't. Any news of Bartley ? 

Toby. He rang me up half an hour ago, asking me 
to come here. 

BuTHEBFOBD. Bang you up — from where ? 

Tobt. I don't know. I've told Miriam, of course. 

BuTHEBFOBD. She thought he might have been 
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with me. [Re drops into a chair.} I could out my 
tongue out I 

ToBT. That infernal drink of youn. But I 
suppose it was bound to get known, sooner or later. 
BuTHERFOBD. [Arhonofisly,] Toby — ^what will he do ? 
Toby. I don't know. Don't let's talk about it. [ffe 
turns to his brie/,] You'll excuse me, won't you ? 

[Thers is a moment's sUsnce ; he reads through 
his brie/ again, 
BuTHERFOBD. [Fidgeting,] I say, Toby— what 
wilt he do % 

Toby. [Fretfully^ without looking up,] How the 
blazes should / know ? 

[Heavy footsteps are heard in the corridor out' 
side; a key is inserted in the lock of the 
glass door, and Babtlby comes in. He is 
stUl in his evening dothes, hut his overcoat 
is buttoned to his chin, cmdhe wears cm old 
soft hat. He is unshaved, and looks 
haggard and worn, Toby and Buthbb* 
FOBD both jump up, 
Babtlby. [With a frown cU semng Bxtthebfobd.] 

Oh 

Bttthbbfobd. [Beverly, as he goes to him,] I say, 

Bartley 

Babtley. [ Wcmng him away,] Don't. I want to 
speak to Toby. 

BuTHEBFOBD. Do let me tell you 

Babtley. Look here— you marry Fanny. 

BuTHEBFOBD. [Staring at him,] Marry Fanny | 
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Bartlet. [N'odding.] Yes. 

Rutherford. [Energetically,] Tm damned if I do I 

Bartlet. [With a grim chuckle,] He's damned if he 

does. All right — then just ask Balderton to ring up 

my house, and tell Parkes to bring me up some 

clothes, will you ? 

Rutherford. Yes. But, Bartley, where have 

you 

Bartlet. [Irritahly.] Oh, run along, do, like a 
good chap. And tell Balderton, too, that I'm out to 
every one. 

[Rutherford goes [into the outer office^ cmd 
shuts the door, Bartley takes off his hoi 
a/nd overcooit, and throws them on to a 
chair ; then takes off his coat, his collar cmd 
tie, opens the washstaml, pours water into 
the basin, cmd plunges his head in. He 
keeps it there for two or three seconds — 
then comes out, gives himself a shake, opens 
a drawer, takes out a towel, and proceeds to 
dry himself 
Bartlet. Br-r-r-r — that's good. 
ToBT. [WTio has been stcmding quieily, looking ckt 
him^ Where have you been ? 

Bartley. \Carelessly!\ Oh, walking about — ^just 
walking about. \ffe gets out a brush, and brushes his 
hair, stcmding in front of the little mirror in the cover 
of the washstcmd.] You've heard ? 

ToBT. Agnes and I were with her ever since three. 
She was in a dreadful state — wild with anxiety. 
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Babtlsy. [Indifferently,] Ah. 

{He starts washing his hands, 

Toby. I rang her up, as soon as I heard from 
you. 

Bartley. That's all right. 

Toby. What have you been doing ? 

Babtley. [Drying his hands.] I told you — walking 
about — just walking about. Fell asleep in a field 
somewhere — ^got turned off, and fell asleep somewhere 
else. Didn't wake till eleven. Had quite a long 
sleep. [He has gone to his overcoat, and produces a 
parcel, which he unties — it contains a collar and tie ; he 
proceeds to put them on, standing in front of the 
mirror,] A pretty proceeding for a respectable man, 
eh? 

Toby. But what possessed you to bolt out of the 
house like that ? 

Bartley. [Turning^ and looking at him,] Didn't 
she tell you ? 

Toby. No. 

Bartley. [Slowly,] No man ever came nearer 
killing a woman than I did last night, Toby. 

Toby. [Aghast,] What I 

Bartley. I had my fingers round her throat — and 
my one desire was to kill. [He turns to the mirror 
again, and adjusts his tie,] Just as well I cleared out, 
don't you think ? [He goes to a cupboard, takes out his 
office-jacket, puts it on^ and buttons it.] So. I look a 
little more — conventional — now-— or shall, at least, 
when I'm shaved. [He passes his hcmd over his chin. 
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as he looks into the mirror,] The tie's not up to 
muoh. A bit gaudy. The cabman bought that. 

ToBT. [With an impuleive motfement towards himJ] 
Hartley 

Babtlst. [With a nervotu gestture,] Wait— wait — 
don't you do the talking — ^let me. [He goes to his tahle^ 
and sits in his chair at the haok of it] Otood of you to 
oome, Toby. 

ToBT. [AffectioncUdyj as he drops into t?ie chair by 
his side,] My dear fellow 



Babtley. [Stopping him again,] Now tell 
how does one set about the divorce business ? 

ToBT. [Raising his eyebrows!] Divorce ? 

Babtlby. [With a shrug,] What else? One always 
reads in the papers that the wife left the house. 
Well — supposing she doesn't— or won't ? She prob- 
ably won't. I can't turn her out— eh ? 

Toby. But — ^but — ^before we go into that 

Babtley. [Impaiientily,] But we must go into that. 
It's precisely for that I've sent for you. I want to 
start proceedings at once — well — there is the difficulty. 
Where's she to go to ? 

Toby. [JSamesUy,] I think divorce is quite out of 
the question, Bartley. 

Babtlby. [Restlessly.] 1 can't help what you think 
— ^I don't care what you think! Forgive me, old 
ohap — I don't mean that unkindly. But you're just 
my lawyer now, you know, and mustn't— 

Toby. I think you might let me . ■ 

Babtlby. No, no, I won't. Quite useless, really. 
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Toby. [Crossing his legs,"] You told me once before 
I was only your lawyer — and wouldn't listen. It 
didn't turn out well. 

Babtley. What do you mean? 

Toby. When you shipped your brother off to 
Australia. 

Babtley. [Impatientit/,] My brother! He bad 
robbed and stolen I What has that to do with us now ? 

Toby. He was only a boy. You high-principled 
men haven't much pity. 

Babtley. [AngrUy,] That's abominably unjust — 
abominably. 

Toby. I don't know. You were in one of your 
blind furies then — ^neither your mother nor I could 
stop you. And the boy became a mere waster. 

Babtley. [Getting up nervously^ and pacing the 
room,} If he'd stopped here, you don't know — no one 
does. And I dare say I was wrong — I've regretted 
it often enough — good Heaven, haven't I ! But what*s 
the sense of bringing that in? This is a different 
matter altogether. My wife— do you understand 
that — my wife I 

Toby. [Looking sympathetically at him,] Yes. it's 
dreadful — oh, dreadful. But I do wish you'd let me say 
one word to you. [Babtley makes an angry movement,] 
No^ no-Hsit down — ^just a moment. It commits you 
to nothing. 

[Babtley mutters suikily, goes to his table, and 
sits; he shafts things restlessly from one 
place to cmother. 
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Toby. I won't waste time telling you how sorry I 
am. But I'm a lawyer, and see a good deal. And 
look here— it's rather a horrid thing to say, perhaps — 
hut do you think very many women — do you think 
there are many women — who're what we call " faith- 
ful " to their husbands ? 

Babtley. [Fwri4m8lyi ca he hcmga hie fiat an the 
tahU,] What!!! 

Toby. [Almost apologetically, '\ It sounds beastly, of 
course. But I mean it. A good number keep on 
the track. There are some whoVe never been tempted. 
But then — let's be honest — those are the dull one& 
And the others, who do run straight — ^they've been 
afraid to, that's all. They've wanted to, often enough. 
They've just been afraid. 

Babtley. [With indigrumt scorn.] That's your man- 
of-the-world talk. Don't give it to me — it's no use to 
me. And I don't believe it, and never will. 

Toby. And yet there's some sense in it. I'm not 
defending them, mind you. 

Babtley. In any event it doesn't apply. Last 
night I swallowed everything — I did — and ^ou don't 
know the things she said to me last night ! I sat 
there, and swallowed them. All I asked was that she 
should give this man up. She refused. 

Toby. Come, come, let's be accurate. You told her 
she must never see him again. 

Babtley. And wouldn't you, eh — wouldn't you? 
Just tell me what you would have done ? 

Toby. I'm not married. I've been afraid to, perhaps. 
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But — Bartley, there's this. YouVe had yov/r fling — 
other men's wives 

Bartley. Not since I've been married — no man 
could have run straighterl Well — ^that's enough* 
isn't it ? You've had your say — and pretty poor stuff 
it was. Now the only question is — will you act for 
me in the divorce ? 

Toby. [Shortly.] No. 

Bartley. [With a shrug ^ Very well, then — I'll get 
some one else. Whom do you recommend ? 

Toby. There's no lack of lawyers. But I don't want 
you to think I've been telling her she was right. Fact 
is, this freedom business went to her head. We edu- 
cate women, and expect them to sew tapestry. They 
won't. 

Bartley. [Grimly. "] Isn't there just the least bit 
of difference between sewing tapestry — and taking a 
lover ? 

Toby. Ofcowrse there's a diff^ence ! And I've told 
you I'm not defending her. But you've praised Agnes 
up to the skies — Agnes, with her fatherless baby 1 
Would the parsons be less severe on her than on 
Miriam? 

Bartley. Agnes was free to do what she liked — 
she wasn't married. [He rises.] Very well — I see 
you're no use to me, Toby. 

[He moves away. 

Toby. [Desperately^ as he jumps up and goes after 
him.] She has been a most admirable wifel No 
mother could have been more devoted ! 
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Babtley. [BUtwlyJ] The '^admirable wife " is good. 
I see the humour of it. 

ToBT. [Eagerly <md voluhly."] It's tM who've been 
filling them up with their rights, and all that, in the 
paper. Here, in this very rooml And what are 
their rights, and what aren't they ? I don't know — 
no one does. At any rate, they've never had them 
since the world began. It's we men who laid down 
what honour stood for — and because they were silent, 
we thought they consented. But did they, ever? 
Most women lie when their husbands find out — ^they 
all lie — ^we force them to lie. You want to divorce 
Miriam — because she— didn't 1 

Babtlet. No — she certainly did not She told me, 
in so many words, that it didn't matter I [He gives 
himself a little shakst and goes 07%, more calmly amd a 
little iMorUy,] Toby, the things you've been saying 
don't help. And they are none of them true— not 
one. It's not this that the paper's been working for 
— we never said men should be sheep ! But I don't 
want to argue — and won't. No, no, don't say any 
more I I'll tell you about the other things you must 
do for me, since you won't help me in the divorce. 

[The door to the right has opened^ and Mibiam 
has corns in, while he wcu speaking his last 
sentence. She stops, and looks cUhim. She 
also is haggard and toom^ httt her manner is 
perfectly calm, and betrays not the least 
sign ofem^otion, — ' 

Babtley. \WUh a frown^ as he sees her!\ O h 
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ToBT. [Going eagerly to Aer.] Miriam- 



MiRTAM. [Quietly^ with her eyei on Babtlet.] 
Divorce ? 
Toby. Yes, that's what he wants. 
MiBiAM. [To Babtley.] Where have you been, all 
night? 

Babtlkt. [Fidgeting,] Oh, that doesn't matter. Look 
here, I'd rather you didn't stop, if you don't mind. 

MtBiAM. [Still in the same quiet tone.] I want to 
speak to you, Bartley. 

Toby. [Turning to the glase door,] Of course. And 
I'll leave you. 

Babtlby. [Stoppvng him,] I^o, no, I won't have 
that. If I must, I must — ^though I don't know why — 
but, anyhow, there's not the least reason why you 
shouldn't be here. 

Toby. [Releaeing himaelfi] Oh» do be sensible! 
This is quite childish. I'll go to the office, see to a 
thing or two, and come back in an hour. And, if 
you're still wanting a divorce^ I'll tell you what you 
have to do. 

[He shakes Baktley of, and goes, through the 
glass door, Babtley is very vexed — hs 
shrugs his shoulders, nmttering, " If I am 
still I Too ridiculous 1 " returns to his 
table, ami sits, Mibiah sits on the so/a. 
There is silence for a moment. She has her 
eyes steadily fixed on Babtley, who is 
fidgeting with the papers before him, and 
o(urefully a/voids lookinf at her. 
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MiRUM. [Quietly,] You really want to divorce 
me? 

Babtlby. Of course, of course. That's the only 
thing to do. 

Miriam. I see. . . . You came very near strangling 
me last night. 

Babtley. [Muttering.] Vm dreadfully sorry. And 
ashamed, of course. 

MiBiAM. Did you really think that what I had 
done deserved that ? 

Babtley. I didn't think at all. I was completely 
off my head. 

MiBiAM. Or that it deserves — divorce ? 

Babtley. That's what the law was made for — isn't 
it ? And this is precisely a case. And anyhow, it's 
no good talking about it. The point is — what are 
we to do? 

MlBIAM. Do? 

Babtley. I mean, one of us must go away. We 
can't possibly live under the same roof, can we, while 
proceedings are pending ? 

MiBiAM. You'd like me to go ? 

Babtley. I think that would be best. I'd make 
everything comfortable for you, of course. 

MiBiAM. Thank you. Where should I go ? 

Babtley. I don't know — that's just the difficulty. 
Your mother ? 

MiBiAM. [Shaking her head.] No. But I might 
stay with Agnes. 

Babtley. [Eagerly^ tu he looks at her for the first 
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time.] That's a splendid idea. To-day, don't you 
think ? 

MiBiAM. To-day? 

Babtley. Well, if you wouldn't mind. — What's 
that you're wearing round your neck ? 

Miriam. There was a mark. 

Bartley. Oh, I'm dreadfully sorry. 

Miriam. It will soon go. You'd like me to- 
day 

Bartley. That seems the simplest thing, really. 

Miriam. Perhaps. You don't mind, of course, 
taking me from my children ? 

Bartley. We can't help that, can we ? But you 
shall see them, whenever you want to. 

Miriam. Just now and again, furtively, when 
you're not in the house ? 

Bartley. Whenever you want to — whenever you 
want to. 

Miriam. And if you re-married ? 

Bartley. Oh, that isn't likely ! 

Miriam. But if you did — another woman would 
mother my hahies ? 

Bartley. [Restlessly, as he fdgets with his papers 
again,] All that, as I've said^ can't be helped. You 
should have thought about that, before. But I'll 
never re-marry — never. 

Miriam. [In the same quiet, steady voice, that never 
varies,] You remember when Daphne was bom ? 

[Bartley merely gives a shrug, hut doesn*t 
answer, and turns to his papers. 
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Mtbtam. The doctors gave me up» didn't they ? 

Babtlst. [Fretf%dly,] Why harrow ourselves — with 
reminifloences ? 

MiBiAM. No. All I want to remind you is — ^that 
I very nearly died for you — ^then. 

Babtlxy. [More cmd more irrttMy,'] It was a 
dreadful time— terrible. But that's in the past. 
Why talk of the past ? 

Miriam. For three days and nights you sat by my 
bedside. 

[Babtlxy takes up a pencil fretjvlh/, and 
makes a note on a manuscript. 

Mtbtam. You sat there, holding my hand. I 
thought I was dying — I was ready to die. I had 
brought your child into the worlds 

Babtley. [Flinging the pencil doum.] I can't imagine 
why you recall these things. They're over and done 
with. Why speak of them now ? 

Mtbtam. Merely because I want to ask — ^whether 
those days and nights don't count ? 

Babtley. [Bcmging his fist on the tahh.] Count! 
In Heaven's name-— for what ? 

Mibiam. To-day you propose to take me away from 
my children. 

Babtley. [Dropping his papers, and bending for- 
ward,] You know, this isn't fair. And there's no 
sense in it. Do you think — after what happened 
last night — ^that life is possible for us— on your terms 
under your conditions ? 

Mibiam. No. Evidently it is not. 
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Babtlxt. Yery well, then. Why drag up the 
past? 

Mtbtam. Because— it doesn't seem to have oecurred 
to you — ^that I am fond of my children. 

Babtlit. [Bcmging the table agam^ and epri/ngmg 
to hiefeeU^ Look here, so am I. And they're mine, 
as much as yours. Tou had the pain and the 8u£Eer- 
ing, as you brought them into the world — ^but I, as I 
sat there, listening to every sound — I suffered as 
much as you did — more, perhaps, because it was you 
who were bearing the pain. And you forgot your 
children when you fell in love — ^with him t 

MiBiAM. [Still ivith ^ s<»me unruffled adm.] I 
didn't fall in love with him. 

Babtlit. Enough, at least, to give yourself to 
him ! 

MiBiAM. Yes. 

Babtlet. [Violenily as he facee A«r.] Very well 
then — very well — is there any more to be said ? 

MiBiAM. Bartley, do you think we women are 
stocks and stones % Do you think we, like you, have 
no sudden weakness, or impulse ? Does that make 
us vile, unfit to look after our children— does it mean 
we can't love our husband ? 

Babtlet. Yes, it doee — that's just what it does 
mean ! And supposing — oh, I can't say it ! 

\He toritheSf cmd turns away, 

MiBiAX. [Unflinchingly,] You mean, if I'd bad a 
child by him ? 

BAi^TLET, [Breathing hard.] Yes I 
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Mtrtam. I didn't toani a child by him. But — ^if I 
had — couldn't yon have loyed it — heeatue it was 
mine? 

Babtliy. [Breaking otray.] My Ood ! No ! No ! 

MiBiAM. Its being mine would have made no 
difference ? 

Babtlkt. None ! Absolutely none ! 

MiBiAM. Well^ it would have, to me. The fact of 
its being f/(mr child — ^the child of the man I loved. 
And loved, it seems, with a greater and finer love 
than you ever felt for me. 

BABTLEt. [Fiercely, as he faces her again.l That's 
a lie, and you know it ! No man has ever loved a 
woman more than I did you. Your treachery — 
come, come, let us call it by its name — ^has been vile 
and detestable. And it makes no difference, however 
you gloss it over. All the things you've said make 
no difference. Tou want me to believe in your love 
for me, and to be free to give yourself to another 
man. I nearly killed you for that last night — and 
I'm not at all sure that you didn't deserve to be 
killed. I've always wanted women to be free — ^and 
I do still — and by Heaven that's why the paper shall 
go on ! But this sort of thing I've kicked out — sent 
it round to the dustbin — ^as I do to-day. And when 
a woman believes in it, and advocates it — then she's 
not fit to bring up children — and deserves to be 
divorced and discarded — as I divorce and discard 
you! 

Miriam. [Who hau listened quite unmoved^ the 
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emotion fading otU of her face.] Very well — ^jrou 
diyoroe and discard me. What happens then? — I 
mean, to me ? 

Babtlet. [Sulkily f ae he goee hctck to hie taUe^ and 
eite,] Eve can divorce Laurence — and jou can marry 
him. 

MisiAx. [Jfier an amazed glance at him,] You 
wamt me to marry Laurence ? 

Babtlby. [TaJeiThg up a bundle of doeumente wnd 
looking at them,] That's the thing that's usually done. 

MiBiAM. [N'odding.] I see. 

Bartlsy. And as you and he apparently think 
alike on these matters, you'll have no difficulty with 
him. 

Miriam. Well, of course, that will be very pleasant 
and comfortable. And I suppose you'll be quite 
generous — as regards an allowance, and all that ? 

Bartlbt. [StiU JiddUng aboiU unth hie papere.] 
Toby can act for you, as he won't for me. 

Miriam. He won't? 

Babtlby. No. 

MiBiAM. That's a pity. But I'm sure youll be 
very generous as regards the money. 

Babtlby. That's probably meant as a sneer. But 

it doesn't a£fect me. Not in the least. I've told 

you, I'll make everything as smooth for you as I can. 

[MiBiAM ie about to retort, when Baldbbton 

eomee in. Hie manner ie rather awkward 

<md constrained ae he goee to Babtlby. 

Baldebtok. Parkes has*brought your clothes, sir. 

F 
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Babtlit. Very well. 

Baldibtoh. Is there any meange for him, air 1 

Babtlvt. No. 

Baldsbtoh. Shall I bring the bag in, sir ? 

Babtlxt. Tea. Na Later. 

Baldbbtoit. [With a HtUe stammering hesitation,'] 
Mr. Targill asked me to tell you, sir, that he*s in the 
office. 

Babtlst. Mr. Targill ! 

Baldebton. [Looking a trifle aheepUKLy at Atm.] 
Tee, sir. He wants to know whether you'll see him 
when you're disengaged, sir. 

Babtlbt. [After a moments pauee^ Yery well. 
When I ring, Balderton. 

Baldebton. Yes, sir, I'll tell him. 

\He goes. There ie eilenoe again, Babtlit 
fidgets with his papers, evidendf/ waiting 
for MiBiAM to go. 

MiBiAM. You mean to see hhn ? 

Babtlbt. [Shortly.] Yes. 

MiBiAM. l^t's much the best. 

Babtlxt. I have to tell him about the paper. 

MiBiAM. You want me to go t 

Babtlbt. That seems more— decent. 

MiBiAM. Why ? Are you afraid to speak to him— 
before me ? 

Babtlbt. [-in^^.J Afraid — ^why afraid? It's not 
that, at all. And, besides, you may be perfectly 
certain I shan't say a word that doesn't concern the 
paper. Or let him, either. 
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MiBiAM. In that case I might as well fttay. IVe 
been a contributor to the paper, you know — I'd like 
to hear your views. And after all, as he's to be my 

husband [Babtley swears under his hrecUh^ and 

rings violeiitly.] You'll tell him, won't you, that you 
mean to provide for me? Because of course I've 
nothing of my own. 

Babtley. You needn't worry about that. 
MiBiAM. Oh no, I don't. Only Eve has nothing 
either, you see — so he'll have to provide for her. And 
it will make matters so much easier, won't it, my 
being a sort of — heiress? 

[Babtley merely shrugs his'shovlders, and takes 
no notice^ burying himself in his papers, 
liAqtiENOE comss in, hurriedly and ner- 
vously — he pauses for a moment on the 
threshold^ amd seems surprised, and a little 
annoyed^ at seeing Mibiam. He shuts the 
door and goes quickly to Babtley. There 
is not the least trace of yesterday's trucu- 
lence about him, but only, as it were, a/n 
eager and almost bashful friendliness, 
Mibiam Aa« her back almost turned to him^ 
and doesn't stir. 

Laubence. [Eagerly."] I've come to 

Babtley. [Stopping him ahruptly, and waving him 
away,] Please sit down — over there. [He motions to 
the table,] Over there. I want to speak to you about 
the paper. Nothing but the paper. Please under- 
stand that. [Laubence hasnH moved — he tries to speak 
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— Babtlit stops Mm.] Sit down, sit down. Dcm't 
lefs haye a f luifl. Or a soen^. There was quite 
enough of that last night. [Laubkhoi gives a lUUe 
shrug, andgoes dotoly to the table — he sits, as fait from 
Mtrtam as he eon, and facing Babtlvt.] This is 
merely a business talk. About the paper. I want it 
to go on. 

Laubskgi. [Soaredy above a murmur.] At least 
I'm glad of that. 

Babtlit. / go out of ity of course. 

Laubebce. And not I ? 

Babtlbt. [Shortly*] Ko. 

Laubbncb. Why? 

Babtlet. That's my affair, and we needn't discuss 
it. I turned the thing, as you know, into a small 
private company. There's quite enough working 
capital — and it will soon be paying its way. I hold 
nearly all the shares. I shall arrange with Toby to 
have these divided among the editorial staff. 

Laubbboe. Me too ? 

Babtlby. That concerns Toby. All that I ask — 
and I fancy I am entitled to ask it — is that you, who 
of course become editor again 

Laubbnob. [Surprised.] I? 

Babtley. Tou're the only man who can do it. I'm 
merely thinking about the paper. But I want it run 
on my linds. They were clearly indicated ; you know 
them. 

Laubbnob. [Eesitaling.] But — if I'm to be 
Editor- 
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Miriam. [Wit?ioui tvflming her head.] He i« entitled 
to ask that, Laurence. 

Laurenob. [After a moment] Very well. I'll do 
my best. 

Bartlst. I have your distinct undertaking ? 

Laurence. Tea. 

Bartlet. All right then. I clear out of this room 
to-day. Have my name painted out of the door, 
taken off the front sheet. Otherwise let everything 
go on as before. You understand ? 

Laurinoe. Yes. 

Bartlst. [With a geeture of diemissal,] Yeiy well. 
Then that's idl we have to say to each other. 

[He hoe eearody looked at Laurinob through 
all thte^^-nofv he definitely twne away^ emd 
prooeede to sort hie papere, 

Laurence. Wait. There's the money I owe you. 

Bartlet. [Without looking up.] It was all in con- 
nection with the paper. And I — apologize — for 
having mentioned it. 

Laurence. [Quietly.] You needn't. But look here 
— I've a reversion. When an aunt of mine dies, I 
come into a couple of thousand. She's not very old, 
and I don't want her to die — ^but the thing has a 
value. I'll have it transferred to. you. 

Bartlet. [Who hae Uetened unth every sign of im- 
patience,] That's simply ridiculous. I didn't know 
what I was saying yesterday. And do you think I 
care a hang about the money ? 
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Lausenoe. But I do. I care a very great deaL 
And I can't allow 

Bartley. [IrrUahlyJl Oh, do stop this, please. Fm 
a very rich man, and you're a poor one, and it would 
annoy me profoundly to take your reversion. Please 
leave it there. I've withdrawn my remark of yester- 
day — so that's ended. 

Laurence. But all the sam e 

Miriam. [Again unthaut turning her headJ] Tou 
must do what he tells you, Laurence. 

Laurence. [After a moment^ and a rather diaphcued 
glance at her.] Very well. I accept. But it's 
generous. 

Bartlbt. [Eotighly.'] Heavens above. I have no 
wish to be generous. Please don't imagine that. It's 
mere common sense. So that's all. Good day. 

[ffe phmgee himeelf into hie papers, Therb is 
a momenta eilenoe. Laurence gets up 
and turns to Mtf door — then^ impulaively^ 
ivith unoontrcllahle eagerness and exeite-- 
Tnent^ hastens to Bartley. 

Laurence. I can't go like that — ^I can't. Tou 
evidently don't intend to see me again 

Bartley. [Grimly,] Tou may be quite sure of that 
I wouldn't have seen yon now, only I thought shf^d 
go if I did. Well, she wouldn't. 

Miriam. [Quietly.] No— I wouldn't. What have 
you to say, Laurence ? 

Laurence. There's nothing I can say— except that 
I never imagined — he'd take it — ^like this. [Bartley 
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maJces a passionate mov^nent,"] No, no, don't be angry. 
Look here, weVe been friends 

Babtlky. [Scornfully,'] You! 

Lausencb. Yes^ I. I valued your friendship. I 
wouldn't have thrown it away — for any woman in 
the world. 

Miriam. Thank you. 

Laurbnoe. She knows it too. I want you to know 
it. Of course everything sounds ghastly when one 
tries to say it. 

Babtley. Then why try ? Do you think I care ? 

Laurbnoe. [Still hurriedly amd depreccUingly,] Last 
night I got angry too. But — ^when I came home — 
and heard how anxious she was 

MiBiAM. [Almost to hersdf.] I had visions of him 
lying in a ditch, with his throat cut. 

Babtlet. Very harrowing — ^very. But my throat's 
all right, thank you. [To Laubekcb.] Well — haven't 
you finished ? 

Laurence. I was heart-broken, simply. I'd have 
given everything in the world that this shouldn't 
have happened. 

Miriam. [Quietly.] Don't be such a coward, 
Laurence. 

Babtley. You hear what she says? And she's 
right. Don't be such a coward. You knew what 
yon were doing. It pleased you to take my wife — and 
yon took her. At least don't bleat about your 
friendship for me. 

Laurence. [WearUy,] And yet it's true. The 
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abmrd thiDgs are true sometimes — this is. Ifs 
where theories oome to grief. Well — ^111 go. 

[^« twrns^ and moves to the door, 

Baxtlbt. For Heaven's sake, do. And perhaps 
eke will too. [He picke up hie papers again. 

MmiAM. [QuieUff.] He means to divorce me, 
Laurence. 

L^usBifOB. [At the door, turning round,] What ! ! ! 

Miriam. Tes. He has made up his mind. 

Laubencx. [Hurrying excitedly to Babtlxy.] Bart- 
lejy Bartlej ! 

Babtlet. [VioUnUy,'] Don't address me like that ! 
And get out ! It's no business of yours ! 

Laubingi. [QuiU beside himself,] Divorce her/ 
Miriam ! Good Heaven — ^what for ? 

Babtlbt. Toull find out, later. Don't you worry. 
You'll hear. 

liAUBxiroi. Do what you like with me. But you 
ean*t — divorce Miriam I 

Babtlbt. Oan't I, though— <san't I? We'll see 
about that. 

Laubbnob. The blame is all mine. 

MiBiAM. Thaf 8 not true. 

Babtlxy. It doesn't matter whether it's true or 
not. It doesn't matter in the least. And she has 
told me everything — she hasn't spared ma The rest 
concerns the lawyers. 

Laubbngb. Don't bring them in. Tou can't. And 
there are her children. For this mere trifle 

Babtlbt. [Furiously,] What! 
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Laubbnos. [EiMhbly,] I beg your pardon. I didn't 
mean that. But look here — we've diacussed all this — 
the position of women — over and over again — haven't 
we? You have. It's not fair to look at it now — as 
though we were ordinary people ! 

Babtljbt. I daresay you aren't — or she, very likely 
— ^but I am. Oh, quite. And I do the ordinary 
thing. [He toaves his hand in dismissal, 

Laubbnob. [PsrsistsnUy.] But, Bartley, this isn't 
the ordinary thing ! It's wicked, it's monstrous ! 

Babtlby. [Moving things about on his tabls.] I'm 
■orry if it doesn't meet with Mr. Targill's approval. 
But we can't help that — can we? 

Laubbnob. Ill make what amends I can. Bun 
the paper as you want it — do anything. Be satisfied 
with that. For Qod's sake, have pity ! 

Babtlby. [Snarling.] For whom? For her? She 
doesn't want it. For you ? Why ? 

Laubbnob. [In de^imr.] Even youWe always said 
in the paper that women should be free I 

Babtlby. I have — and I hope you*U. go on saying 
it. But that doesn't mean we're all to turn into pigs. 
And it doesn't help women's freedom for one friend 
to betray another. 

Laubbnob. I haven't, I haven't I Oh, there are 
things one can't say, of course. 

Mtbtak. [QuisUy,] Say what you like. I've told 
him the absolute truth. 

Laubbnob. [Looking at her.] If she really 

MiBiAM. Oh yes. 
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liAUKKsrcs. [Turmng to Baktlst.] Yerj wdl tim 
— if joa i2o know ... a cabunit j, ai ooorse, tliat it 
should be— joa and L That %g a ealamitj. Bnt^ 
otherwise— «• it so yerj important ? [Bakhxt Aoiob 
a< A«iii — he ffoet on hurriedly*'] No, no, nndersland 
me— I mean, to people like ns. Becanae, after all, 
we're not grocers, or stockbrokers ! 

Babtlkt. We're men — jost as they are. Men — 
yon forgot that. And 111 act like a man. Toa 
didn't. Ton've behaved like a cur. 

Mthtam. [Ahnoet crUieally,] Thaf s rather absurd. 

Babtlxt. It's mj point of view. And Fm not 
losing mj temper. I jnst want him to know. 

Laubxvcb. [Hotly.] Thaf s all right — and I don't 
mind joor saying it — ^if that's what you think. Bat 
whether you're entitled to think it is quite another 
matter. 

Babtley. [Looking defiantly <U him.] A cur. A 
mere, pitiful cur. 

Laubknox. Don't talk such nonsense. She wanted 
a lover, and I chanced to be there. That's the whole 
business. 

Babtlxt. [Jumping up and yeUing,] Tou black- 
guard I Foul blackguard I 

Laubestce. [Doggedly,] I'm nothing of the sort. 
Tou'd have done just the same. And it's all too 
stupid. You haven't bought her — ^you don't lead her 
about on a string I 

Babtlbt. [With a violent movement^ dropping the 
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papers he held in hie hand^ and rushing round the 
UMe.] No, no, I won't stand that I 

[Miriam rises^ goee to the edge of the tablet 
and intercepts him, 

MiRTAM. [Soothingly.] Sit down, Bartley — sit down. 
That sort of thing doesn't help. Why can't you talk 
quietly, without calling each other names? And 
you don't want Balderton to hear. Besides, I'm 
not Helen of Troy — there's no need for blood- 
shed. 

Babtlst. [StiU trembling with excitement,] I want 
him to go. If he doesn't 

Miriam. Just one moment. Be reasonable — please 
— ^just one moment. [Bartlit drops exhaustedly into 
his <^ir, muttering fu/riously to himself,] And you 
shouldn't say such things, Laurence. Of course they 
provoke him. 

Laurenob. [Sulhily; he had merdy shrugged his 
shoulders at Bartuet's outburst,] I'd no wish to do 
that. But look how he's treating me I And, after 
all, what haye I done ? 

Bartlet. Let him go, I say I Let him go t 

Miriam. [Soothingly,] He shall, in a minute. 
Laurence, Bartley suggests that Eve should divorce 
you, and that you should marry me. 

Laurinoe. [Completely staggered,] What 1 1 1 

Miriam. [I^odding,] Yes. Eve will do anything 
you tell her, you know. And Bartley's quite prepared 
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to make m« & h&ndsome allowance. [She turn* to 
him.] Aren't you ? 

[Bartlbt buriet himeelf feverishit/ m hit 
paper* and laket no ■notic». 

Laurshcs. \_Fr»lfvlly.'\ This is ridiouIouH. 

Uisiuf. [Pteaaantly.'] Why, Laurence — why? 
Bartley'i very anxious that everTthing should pass 
off pleasantly. You'll be the oo-reepondtnt — and 
nice co-respondents always marry the lady. Bartley'd 
like it. He doesn't make it a condition. — but he'd like 
it, {Sh« turns to Mm.] Wouldn't you ? 

Eabtlbt, [Without looking tip.] It'a a matter for 
you both. Not neoesaarj to diecnsa it before me. 

Miriam. [HUdly.] Oh, Bartley— why not? It's 
ft kind of business arrangement, isn't itt Well, 
Laurence, what do you aay ? 

Laurinoi, [AngrU;/, at h4 shifts from one foot to 
fh4 other.] I say it'* insane. Why should Ere divorce 
me ? She doeen't want to — / don't want her to. It 
wouldn't kelp matters in the least. And I won't 
hear of it. 

UiRiAlf. [Thovght/ully.] How very disappointing. 
It looks ai thongh I should be left in the cold. I'm 
afraid you're not as rigid a moralist aa Bartley is, 
lAurence. 

LAnxoroi, W« don't care about each other, you 
and I. We've never pretended to. You don't love 
met 

M'»i*M - No, no, of courae not — but since &«wlflhea 
it. Won't you do thii little thing for htm t 
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Laubbkoi. Wbj the devil should he wish it? 
Since it's him you lore ! 

Miriam. Well, you eee, he won't beliere that. 

Babtlit. [Br$aking daum, dropping hii handi on 
the tahlif and his head on his hmnds,] Believe it! 
Oh, I beg of jou both — enoufhl It's more than 
I can bear! 

Laubbnoi. [Dssptff moved a$ his distress^ and 
hastening to Aim.] Bartlej, I see what it is. You've 
a wrong idea altogethei*. Her pride, I suppose — 
been walking on stilts, and wouldn't come down. 
But I assure you the doesn't want you to divorce 
her! 

MiBiAM. No, I don't. And he gave me a chance 
yesterday. He told me he'd forgive me if I promised 
never to see you again. 

Laubbnob. \StaHng at her in amazement,'] And 
you wouldn't ? 

MiBiAM . Not beeause I was ordered to. No. 

Laubekcb. But that's too silly I 

MiBiAM. [Thoughtfully.'] Tou think that ? 

liAUBBNOB. Of course I do I Of course ! Quite 
idiotic ! [He turns to Babtlbt.] Of course she won't 
see me again, Bartley ! And, at any rate, I swear 
to you I'll never see her ! 

"[Babtley, his head stiU bowed on his hands^ 
mutters inooherently, *' I've nothing to do 
with you ! I've nothing to do with you I " 

MimAM. [Afier a sympathetic glance at Babtlbt.] 
But, Laurence — my freedom 
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Laubxkoe. [Rotighly.] Oh, blow your freedom! 
Tou're his wife— and you love him! Why not do 
what he asks you ? 

Miriam. I will. 

Laurence. [JBctgerlyj to Hartley.] There, Bartley 
— ^there I you hear that ? 

[Hartley hcUf lifts his head cmd looks ait 
Miriam. 

Miriam. [Nodding.^ I say I will. I'll obey, in 
every particular. 

Bartley. ISuspidoualy.l You mean that ? 

Miriam. I came here to-day, intending to say it. 

Hartley. Then why didn't you ? 

Miriam. [Govrdessly.'] Oh, I meant to try first. 
. . . And you seemed so set on a divorce. But I'd 
rather you didn't. I don't want to be divorced, any 
more than he does. Besides, you'd find it awkward 
— ^the servants take a deal of looking after. And 
the children would be a trouble. Tou see, they're 
used to me. 

Bartley. [Looking away from A^r, and eUmost 
muttering to himself] 1 don't know whether I'm to 
take this seriously. 

Miriam. Oh yes — I'm quite in earnest. As Lau- 
rence says» I've been wrong. 

Laurence. [Who has moved away^ and now stands 
by the door to the rights muUering to himself] I said 
— I said 

Bartley. [Still awkwardly ^ and without looking at 
her]. It's a pity you couldn't last night • • , 
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Miriam. Last night I was headstrong and foolish 
— undeniably foolish. You offered me your forgive- 
ness last night — I beg for it now. I'll go on my 
knees, if you like. Does that satisfy you ? 

Bartlby. [HeaUatingli/,] ... I suppose that it 
must . . . 

Miriam. Very well, then. And you won't divorce 
me? 

Bartlet. . . . No. . . . 

Miriam. [Cheerfully/,] Thanks very much. [She 
tuma, and sees Laurenob, who is still standing in his 
corner^ not quite knowing what^ to do, whether to go or 
stay.] Dear me, Laurence — ^you still there? That 
was tactless. 

Laurenos. [Looking rather resentfuUy at her,] I'm 
sorry. But I wasn't sure whether you had quite 
finished with me. 

Miriam. Oh, yes, thanks. And I'm really obliged 
to you — ^you've been splendid. And you'll have no 
difficulty in running the paper on Bartley's lines— you 
see, you do agree with him, really. 

Laurenob. Tou know well enough that's not true. 
But theories and ideas go for nothing — when a man's 
suffering. 

Miriam. That's what Mrs. Collins said yester- 
day. 

Laurence. I don't know what Mrs. Collins said 
yesterday. I only know that I'm not ashamed of a 
single word Fve said. 

Miriam. [Sincerely!] No, no, why should you be? 
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And I mean that — ^really, I do. €k>od-bye. Mj 
regardg to Eve. 

Laukxkcs. Bartley 

Babtley. [With a gesture,] Oh, go away, please I 
Don't start again — on me ! 

lULUBXSOR. No. But just this. I bear the punish- 
ment — and I'm glad I do bear it. That's all. Gk>od- 
bye. 

[With a quiet look at both of them^ he goe§ 
through the door to the right. 

Mtbtam. [As she moves to the table and picks up her 
bag, preparatory to le(wing,] He has been very useful. 
I'm afraid it wasn't pleasant for you, his stopping 
here^but I was anxious that you should know. [She 
picks up her bag from the t€ible.] Are you coming home 
to lunch ? 

Bartley. I can't. I've to tell Toby about the 
paper. 

MiBiAM. Yery well. Tou won't be late. I've some 
shopping to do this afternoon — but I'll be in to tea. 
By the way, don't forget that you've promised to 
look in at Millby's about that old silver jug — ^they're 
keeping it for me — ^the Batten girl's wedding, you 
know. Make them show you the two— the one's 
fifteen guineas, and the other twelve. 

[She goes to the glass door, 

Bartlet. [Getting up (md going to her.] One minute. 
I don't know what you've got at the back of your 
head, But T'm quite willing — to let bygones be 
bygones. 
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MiBiAM. [At the door^ speaking over her sho%dder,] 
That's very good of you. 

Babtley. Never mind whether I'm good or not. 
I'm willing to forget, that's all. 

Miriam. [With a gentle ehrug,] Why not? 

Babtley. And how about you ? 

Miriam. Me? [She hcUfttume round, 

Babtley. Tes, you. All this is unnatural — first 
your violent protest — and then this sudden meekness. 
What does it mean ? 

Miriam. [Quietly,] Merely that I don't want to be 
taken from my children. 

Bartley. [li/'odding,] I see. And I, I suppose, 
am a brute to have suggested it ? 

Miriam. It certainly never entered my head that 
you'd do that. 

Bartley. Perhaps you'll tell me what else I could do? 

Miriam. [Turning completdy round cmd facing 
him, a note of passion coming into her voice for the 
first time.] What else ! Tou were willing to drag me 
to a Law-Oourt — and then fling me to him ! 

Bartley. [Muttering OT^grUy,] Fling — fling — ^what 
d'you mean, fling ? All I said was 

Miriam. Tou were willing that I should pass out 
of your life — pass out completely, as though I never 
had been ! Tou to whom I went as a girl» to whom 
Fve borne children ! Tou'd have let them cry for 
me— and I not there— my two babies ! And all this 
because, for one moment, I had looked away — ^from 
you I 

o 
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Babtlet. [AngrUt/,'] Tou've no right to say that, 
I offered yesterday 

Miriam. I told you why I refused — ^let you look 
into me — oh, Bartley, I told you I loved you, you 
knetv that I loved you — but that wasn't enough. The 
years we had lived together, the memories we had in 
common — ^all that didn't matter. I was to be sent 
away — handed over — to the first passer-by. 

Babtley. [Slumting,] But it's nonsense, all this — 
sheer nonsense ! 

MiBJAM. Is it^ Bartley — is it? The Law, that 
you're so fond of, allows you to hit the mother 
through her children. Tou'd have taken them from 
me — because that's the Bight — of the Male . . • 
Yery well — I obey. And you shall have no cause 
for complaint in the future. There shall be no other 
man in my life^but — neither — shall there be 
you. 

Babtliy. [J^odding stdkUi/,] Yes — I'm not sur- 
prised. I half expected that. 

MiBiAM. [Paasionateli/,] At least, so much of Free- 
dom may be left me ! I have to buy the permission 
to stay with my children — I need not pay with 
myself I 

Babtley. That shall be as you will. I made no 
conditions — I stick to that. Only — ^let me tell you — 
every word you have said — is monstrously oruel and 
unjust. 

MiBiAM. [Coldly.] You think that ? 

Babtliy. Most emphatically I do. In plain 
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Eoglishy IVe been faithful to you, and you haren't to 
me. That's all it amounts to. 

MiBiAM. [SorrowfuHy.] Faithful, Bartley f Oh, is 
there only one kind of fidelity— our miserable body I 
And have you been faithful — ^you who were willing to 
send me away? Fou might have committed every 
crime in the world — and I'd have stood by you I 

Babtlky. So would I — you know that -^ but 
this 



MiBiAM. Tes — ^this — ^that means so little — ^is the 
greatest crime of all — ^to the Male I [She turns to the 
door,] Well — in time you may think differently, 
lime does strange things. 

Babtley. [D^iantli/.] I shall never think differently 
— ^neyer — be quite sure of that ! And these things 
youVe been saying — I can't shu£Q[e words, I can't 
pick up arguments — but I know they're not true. 
They're simply not human — ^men and women couldn't 
go on existing — the whole world would have to change ! 
I've been a good husband and father — and you 
weren't content with just being my wife. You've 
done wrong — and you can't see it. That's tragedy 
enough — ^but at least don't think you're entitled — to 
put the blame— on me I 

MiBiAM. [Calmli/.] Let us leave it there, Bartley — 
and take up our lives again. There is much we can 
do. [She tume to the door, 

Babtliy. [Bitterh/,] And this great love you spoke 
of I What of that? 

MiBiAM. [Tummg and looking at him,] It is there 
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waiting. It is there I . • . [She iumafrom himp and 
opens the door,] Shall I send the car for you ? 
Bartley. [StdkUy, as he moves atoay.] No, no. 
MiKiAM. Youll ring'tf^jou want it. And I shall 
expect you to tea. ^ 

[She goes, cmd shuts the door. Babtlet stands 
therefor a moment, muttering to hvmself, 
"Damned nonsense — that's what it is — 
damned nonsense ! " then goes to his table, 
sits, passes his hands wearily over his brow, 
and rings. After a moment Balderton 
comes in with the bag, 
Balderton. The clothes, sir ? 
Babtley. Yes. 

Balbebton. Shall I take them out, sir ? 
Bartley. No, no, I'll do it myself. Just put the 
bag down. 

Balderton. Yery well, sir. [He crosses over and 
puts the bag on a chair by the table,] Anything else, 
edr? 

Bartley. No, no, thanks. By the way, I*m in to 
no one except Mr. Paming. You understand ? 
Baldebton. Yes, sir. Yes. 

[He goes, and shiUs the door, Babtley rises 
slowly, stiU muttering to himself, stretches 
and yawns, goes to the bag, and begins to 
take out the clothes. There is a knock at 
the glass door. He stops, and lifts his head 
eagerly. The knock is repeated, and £yb, 
of, calls " Bartley I " 
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Babxlit. [ffappUy.] Eye I 

[He hoBteni to the door and flings it open. Eyi 
comes in. He shuts the door, goes eagerly 
to her^ and holds out bcdh his hands, 

Babtley. Oh, I'm so glad yonVe come ! Eye I 
I'm so glad 1 

EvB. [Shylf/.] I thought you'd lik e 

Babtley. Miriam's been here — ^Toby — all telling 
me I'ye been wrong ! 

EvB. I met Miriam on the stairs. 

Babtlbt. Did she say anything? 

Eye. No. She just smiled, and nodded. 

Babtley. Tou should haye heard her— oh, you 
should haye heard her I It's I am to blame — only 1 1 
I who loyed her — you know how I loyed her I And 
this — this! Wouldn't you haye thought it im- 
possible ? 

Eye. [As she sits on the sofa,] He's my husband. 

Babtley. [Sitting beside her,] Yes, yes, of course— 
you'ye suffered too. Did you suspect 

Eye. [Very simply.] Oh, I knew. I always get to 
know, sooner or later. 

Babtley. [Dropping her htmd,] Always! Then 
there haye been others I 

Eve. Oh yes. Before we'd been married a year, 
there was — another. 

Babtley. Eve I 

Eye. And there haye been more — since then. 

Babtley. And you haye endured it— allowed it i 
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Eyi. What can one do ? Fye been very mifleraUey 
of corine. But it happens to so many women. 

Babtlxt. And youVe actually been able — ^to go on 
seeing Miriam— although yon knew . . • 

Evi. Ohyee. 

Babtlxt. You could — you could-— do that ! 

Eyx. Oh, Bartley, what difference could it make— 
whether I saw her, or not ? 

Babtlet. Was that why you broke down last 
night? 

Eyx. I don't often give way. I was dreadfully 
ashamed. You see, I love him. 

Babtlxt. Notwithstanding all, you still lore him? 

Eye. One loves, because one loves. I suppose 
women are like that. At least some women. They 
just cry a little, and go on darning the children's 
clothes. 

Babtlxt. [yervotuly.] Then you think I've been 
wrong, too ? 

Eye. [Very earnestly,] Oh no, Bartley, I don't. It's 
different for a man. And I'm very sorry. I told 
Laurence, when he was so sure you wouldn't 
mind . . . 

Babtlxt. He really, really could think 

Eye. Oh yes. You've no idea how unhappy he 
was last night. I've never seen him so unhappy. 
He has very few man friends — ^he has never cared for 
any one as much as he does for you. 

Babtlet. [ITirowing up his hcmds,] That's beyond 
everything I 
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Evx. You 066, they're different, Miriam and he. 
They're both bo clever. They talk such a lot. 

Bastley. [Bitterly.] Yw — ^full of wonderful reasons 
—and so forth. Well — ^we suffer. 

Eve. It's hard on you, Bartley. You didn't 
deserve it. I'm dreadfully sorry. 

Bastley. Miriam spoke — about you and me. 

Eye. Did she ? That was silly of her. 

Babtley. Not suggesting anything, of course— but 
merely saying that if it ?Md been 

Eve. I daresay. That's how they feel — ^they don't 
quite understand. Laurence always tells me I'm as 
free as he is. That he wouldn't blame me. And, 
really, I don't think he would. ^ 

Babtley. Well, of course, he can't love you. 

Eve. Oh yes, he does, in his way. More than any 
of the others, I'm sure. But men like him can't 
really love any woman. They put them into their 
books, they get a great deal out of them. And I 
believe that's why he attracts women — because he 
can't love them. He always comes back — ^to me. 

Babtley. And that satisfies you ? 

Eve. What can one do? It was very hard, at 
first. I found out, quite by chance. 

Babtley. And he wouldn't give her up ? 

Eve. He swore that he would — ^but he didn't, of 
course. And, as I've said, there've been others, since 
then. And will be more. I sometimes think I'd like 
to have their photographs — and keep them in a 
special album. It would have to be quite a large one. 
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Babtlxt. Tou take it like that ? 

Eye. It's the best way, isn't it ? Happier for the 
children. 

Babtlet. And you — ^you— though he told you you 
were free — ^you've always been content ? 

Eye. Oh, yes. You see, I'm different. 

Babtlet.' [With a nod,] Yes. Tou are the— old- 
fashioned woman. 

Eye. I'm not old-fashioned or new-fashioned — Tm 
just — ^like that. 

Babtley. What do you mean ? 

Eye. [Shaking her head.] I don't know. But, what- 
eYer they do, or laws that they make, there'll always 
be some in whose life there'll be only one nuuu 
Women like me. 

Babtley. [EamesUf/.] Tes — ^I belicYe that. And 
that's why I want the paper to go on. 

Eye. It is going on ? 

Babtley. Tes. He'll be editor again. 

Eye. Oh, I'm glad. 

Babtley. Just because of him ? 

Eye. Not only that. It does good. There are 
many women it helps. 

Babtley. T'm going out of it, Eyc. And Miriam. 
She has consented to giYC him up. 

Eye. Of course. 

Babtley. [Grumbling,] Oh, there wasn't so much 
** of course " about it. She gives me up too. 

Eye. Does she ? 

Babtley. Yes. What do you think of that ! 
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Eye. I don't know. I dare say she'll oome back, 
as be does. 

Bartley. You imagine Til wait ? 

Eve. I suppose so. Yes. 

Babtley. Well, I won't. I'll go away. 

Eve. Where? 

Bartley. Ob, anywhere. I'll go and work. Do 
something. 

Eve. You'll come back, Bartley ? 

Bartley. Of course I'll come back to my children. 
But I've lost my faith, Eve. The paper shall go on 
— yes — because tJiat wasn't what we were working for. 

Eve. Yes, it was. 

Bartley. What do you mean ? 

Eve. You can't make women free in one way 
and not in another. [She rises.] Well, I must go 
home. 

Bartley. [Rising toith her,] Why ? 

Eve. Laurence is lunching at home, and he likes 
me to be there. Especially when he's upset. 

Bartley. Notwithstanding everything, notwith- 
standing everything, you always do what he wants ? 

Eve. [Very simplt/.] Oh, yes. And if I were you, 
Bartley, I wouldn't go away. Why should you? 
You can work here just as well. And the children 
would miss you. And Miriam loves you, you know. 
She has only done this because she's so clever. 

Bartley. [Going to the glass door toith her — opening 
itf then suddenly stopping,] Eve — just tell me— you 
don't think I've been wrong ? 



